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The  total  feed  concentrate  supply 
reached  a  new  high  this  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  big  carryover  of  feed  grains, 
large  total  acreage,  and  a  generally 
favorable  growing  season.  Nearly 
three -fourths  of  the  big  carryover  was 
under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC.  A  further 


increase  in  livestock  numbers  and  in- 
creased utilization  of  feed  is  in  pros- 
pect in  1955-56.  The  1955  production, 
however,  appears  sufficient  to  meet  ex- 
pected requirements  and  leave  another 
big  carryover  into  the  1956-57  season. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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Table  1.-  Statistical  Sunmary 


PRICES 


1953 

19^1* 

1955 

Item 

Unit 

Sapt. 

;  Oct. 

;  Sept. 

;  Oct. 

;  Aug. 

■  Sept. 

;  Oct. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Grains  and  Hay 

•  Bushel 

1.66 

I.k6 

1.6U 

1.5U 

1.30 

1.31 

1.19 

Price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S  

:  Bushel 

1.50 

1.3U 

1.53 

1.1*5 

1.30 

1.2a 

1.11* 

•  Bushel 

•  (Oil 

•  OUX 

7  OA 

.607 

.62a 

.657 

Bushel 

.730 

.776 

.7U8 

.76a 

.579 

.607 

.629 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Bvishel 

.71U 

.727 

.711 

.731 

.5a9 

.563 

.591 

■  Bushel 

1.31* 

1.U2 

1.33 

1.38 

1.17 

1.13 

1.16 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

:  Bushel 

1.12 

1.12 

1.05 

1.08 

.88a 

.899 

.909 

Grai.n  sorgliums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S. 

:  100  pounds 

c  . 

9  10 

0 

t  #iQ 

9  1  ii 

e~  .  -U* 

1.77 

1.67 

1.63 

Bushel 

c  . 

9  90 

9  III 

2.15 

2.16 

2,20 

Ton 

"in  9n 

7C! 

oft  AO 

9R  ftO 

22.50 

28.00 

28.00 

Price  received  by  farmers,  baled,  U.  S. 

:  Ton 

9o  on 

91  9n 

99 

20.00 

20.30 

20.50 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 

Ton 

liO  on 

tin 

i,n  or; 

37.00 

37.25 

36.50 

Ton 

ii7  7n 

Uo.yu 

itK  in 
Up  •  J.U 

a5.oo 

a5.6o 

a3.60 

Price  paid  by  fan&ers,  U.  S. 

:  100  pounds 

J* -J J 

3  .01 

9  <3fl 

2.89 

2.90 

2.87 

Ton 

ill  JiH 

ill  in 

38.50 

39.25 

37.75 

Ton 

ij8.'0 

Ii7  9"^ 

Jifi  on 

lift 

**0  .CP 

a7.30 

a9.25 

a2.25 

■  100  pounds 

9A 

J.  J.0 

3.12 

3.07 

3.05 

Soybean  meal,  hh  percent  protein,  Chicago 

:  Toa 

70.65 

68.55 

78,90 

76.00 

65.05 

70.70 

66.70 

:  100  pounds 

ii.6o 

ji  ti^ 

l*.8l 

a.ia 

a. 16 

a.32 

Cottonseed  meal,  Ul  percent  protein,  Memphis  . . 

:  Ton 

58.00 

Z>J  "IP 

65.60 

68.25 

59.90 

56.75 

55.10 

.  100  pounds 

t*,uu 

a. 01 

3.81 

3.81 

Linseed  meal,  3^  percent  protein,  Minneapolis  . 

:  Ton 

^i7  no 

63.30 

67.90 

71.25 

Peanut  meal,  ^5  percent  protein,  S*  E. 

Ton 

66.10 

7fi  90 

76  "iO 

62.00 

65.00 

62.50 

Ton 

50.iiO 

1*8.00 

53.50 

52.00 

a5.Bo 

aa.oo 

aa.oo 

Ton 

■iji  9n 

60  00 

a7.ao 

aa.75 

a7.90 

Brewers'  dried  gr8Lins,  24  percent 

Ton 

U8.U0 

1*8 .50 

53.25 

51*.  25 

a2.60 

ai.90 

a5.5o 

Distillers'  dried  grains,  28  percent 

Ton 

68.00 

66,00 

66,15 

66.00 

60.00 

5a.  25 

53.00 

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago  . 

Ton 

90.00 

93.00 

106,90 

101.55 

77.35 

78.00 

80.30 

:  Ton 

89,75 

90.90 

102. UO 

92.20 

76.95 

75.30 

78.90 

:  Ton 

129.50 

132.50 

129.1*0 

137.50 

129.50 

133.75 

ia3.75 

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated. 

:  Ton 

W.UO 

51.25 

1*7.35 

5a.  75 

36.20 

a2.ao 

a9.25 

Mixed  dairy  feed,  l6  percent  protein,  price 

3.58 

3.58 

paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

3.37 

3.81 

3.82 

3.30 

3.63 

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

100  pounds 

U.80 

U.73 

U.90 

a. 77 

a.53 

a.a5 

a.a7 

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  feo-mers,  U.  8  

:  100  pounds 

i*.32 

1*.28 

U.30 

a. 27 

a.ia 

a.oa 

a.oi 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF 

PRICES 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 
Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  wholesale 

prices  at  terminal  markets   

Five  oilseed  meals   

Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal   

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  Md 

distillers'  dried  grains   

Feed,  prtce  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  


1910-14=100 


1935- 
:a935- 
1935- 

1935- 
1910- 


39=100 
39=100 
39=100 

39=100 
14=100 


215 

199 

217 

210 

182 

176 

166 

215 

210 

235 

230 

201 

205 

203 

215 

210 

238 

23a 

203 

211 

206 

212 

210 

228 

221 

193 

192 

201 

217 

208 

225 

222 

196 

186 

186 

220 

216 

226 

222 

206 

202 

202 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 


(  October  average) 


Hog-corn,  Chicago  2/ 
Hog-corn,  U.  S.  farm  price 
Beef-steer-coni,  Chicago  3/ 

Milk-feed,  U.  S  

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S.  . 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  

Farm  chioken-feed,  U.  S 
Conmercial  broiler-feed 
Turkey-feed,  U.  S.  . 


U. 


 i93a-5>i3.a 

Bushel 

15.0 

ia.8 

12.2 

12.3 

12.5 

12. a 

12.2 

  193a-53-13.6 

Bushel 

15.9 

15.9 

12.9 

12.7 

12.1 

12.7 

12.7 

 193l*-5>=17.1 

Biishel 

15.0 

17. a 

15.3 

16.5 

17.1 

17.3 

18.5 

 193a-5>1.38 

Pound 

1.30 

i.ao 

1.23 

1.32 

1.29 

1.36 

i.a3 

......  i93a-53=2a.a 

Pound 

22.0 

23.1 

18.7 

19.8 

20.9 

21.2 

21.5 

 i9aa-5>i3.5 

Pound 

13.5 

ia.3 

8.7 

8.5 

11.1 

12.6 

12.5 

 191*a-5>  6.6 

Pound 

5.7 

5.a 

3.9 

3.7 

5.3 

5.a 

5.3 

S'.jj/. 

Pound 

5.2 

5.2 

a.3 

a.o 

5. a 

5.3 

a.6 

 191*l*-5>  9.6 

Pound 

8.5 

9.0 

7.1 

7.1 

8. a 

8.9 

9.2 

1/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  eqml  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef -steer,  one  potmd  of  ch1  cicen, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.    ^  Based 
cm  price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com.  a/  Not  reported  prior  to  Jamary  1953. 


Prices  ccoiplled  from  Wall  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  November  17,  1955 

SUMMARY 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  reaching  a  new  high  of  197  million  tons  for  the  1955-56  season, 
Hi  percent  larger  than  the  19U9-53  average.    Big  feed  supplies  this  year  are 
the  result  of  record  carryover  stocks,  large  feed  grain  acreage,  and  a  gener- 
ally favorable  growing  season.    Although  the  livestock  population  is  increas- 
ing, the  prospective  supply  per  auiimal  unit  is  7  percent  larger  than  last  year 
and  a  little  above  the  previous  high  of  19U9-50.    The  total  supply  appears 
adequate  to  provide  an  average  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  unit,  meet  other 
domestic  and  export  requirements,  and  leave  a  little  larger  carryover  at  the 
close  of  the  1955-56  season.    Carryover  stocks  have  increased  in  each  of  the 
last  3  years  and  the  record  carryover  of  39  million  tons  this  year  was  nearly 
double  the  carryover  in  1952. 

Tlie  total  acreage  of  feed  grains  has  increased  12  percent  during  the 
past  2  years  and  in  1955  it  was  9  percent  above  the  19U9-53  average.    It  is 
expected  to  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  in  1956.    With  another  big  carryover 
in  prospect,  a  normal  growing  season  would  result  in  another  large  supply  of 
feed  grains  next  year. 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  are  much  better  distributed  over  the  country 
this  year  than  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.    They  are  much  larger  than  in  1951;  in 
the  South,  where  a  big  corn  crop  was  harvested  this  year.    Total  feed  grain 
supplies  are  again  above  average  in  the  North  Central  region,  although  drought 
cut  corn  production  much  below  average  in  some  of  the  Western  Com  Belt  States. 

The  total  feed  grain  supply  is  11  percent  more  than  last  year,  %ri.th  the 
increase  about  equally  divided  between  larger  production  and  larger  carryover 
stocks.    The  crop  of  131  million  tons  was  9  million  tons  larger  than  last  year, 
and  second  only  to  19U8.    About  three-fourths  of  the  record  carryover  is  under 
loan  or  owned  by  CCC.    Supplies  of  each  of  the  U  feed  grains  are  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year,    ffounting  corn  stocks,  which  totaled  over  a  billion 
bushels  on  October  1,  and  a  bigger  1955  crop  increased  the  total  com  supply 
to  li.2  billion  bushels,  up  8  percent  from  last  year.    Large  acreages  and  rec- 
ord   carryover  stocks  were  responsible  for  the  big  supplies  of  other  feed  grains* 
The  oats  supply  is  12  percent  larger  than  last  year,  the  barley  supply  15  per- 
cent larger,  and  the  sorghum  grain  supply  a  third' larger. 
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Feed  prices  are  expected  to  average  lower  in  the  1955-56  feeding  season 
than  in  195^-55*    At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  were  substantially  lower 
than  a  year  earlier,  and  axe  expected  to  remain  lower,  at  least  through  this 
winter.    However,  there  may  "be  some  seasonal  rise  in  feed  grain  prices  later 
this  year,  whereas  last  year  there  was  practically  no  increase  from  the  fall  to  j 
the  spring.    In  October,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  averaged  21  i 
percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  \rtiolesale  prices  of  high-protein  feeds 
were  12  percent  lo%rer.    Lower  prices  reflect  big  feed  supplies,  lower  price 
supports  on  feed  grains,  and  the  fact  that  many  corn  producers  again  over- 
planted  their  acreage  allotments  and  are  not  eligible  for  price  support.  The 
mid-October  average  price  of  com  was  $l.l4  per  bushel,  hk  cents  below  the  1955 
support,  and  31  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  the  other  feed  i 
grains  also  axe  considerably  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  thoiagh  oats  and  barley 
prices  are  only  a  little  below  the  1955  supports. 

Supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  are  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  in 
total  and.  per  animal  unit  in  1955-56,  with  most  of  the  prospective  increase  in 
soybean  meal. 

The  total  hay  supply  is  about  k  percent  larger  than  last  year,  and 
slightly  above  average  per  animaJL  \uiit.    Supplies  are  much  better  distributed 
this  year  than  in  195^-55 >  and  are  adequate  for  livestock  on  farms  in  nearly  j 
all  areas  of  the  country. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES  IN  1955-56 

Feed  Concentrate  Supply  Sets  Hew 

Record  in  Total  and  Per  Animal  Unit  | 

The  totaQ.  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  for  1955-56  is 
estimated  at  197  million  tons,  9  percent  larger  than  in  195^-55 #  and  a  new 
high,  both  in  total  and  per  animal  unit.    The  increase  is  about  equally  divided  ; 
between  an  increase  in  carryover  stocks  and  production  of  feed  grains.    Sup-  i 
plies  of  byproduct  feeds  are  expected  to  be  a  little  larger  than  last  year, 
largely  as  a  result  of  increased  production  of  soybean  meal.    Vfheat  feeding 
has  declined  in  recent  yeaxa  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will  continue 
at  a  comparatively  low  level  in  1955-56.    Imports  of  feed  grains,  principally 
oats  and  barley  from  Canada,  also  have  declined  from  the  high  level  reached  ; 
in  1953-51*  and  are  expected  to  total  less  than  a  million  tons  in  1955-56.  j 

The  number  of  livestock  on  farms  is  expected  to  increase  a  little 
over  2  percent  in  1955-56  to  a  total  of  I78  million  animal  units.  In 
this  event  the  supply  per  smimal  unit  would  be  1.10  tons,  compared  with 
1.03  tons  last  yeax,  and  the  previous  high  of  I.06  in  19^9*    The  rate  of 
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Table  2       Feed  concentrate  balance,  numbers  of  animal  units    and  feed 
per  unit.  United  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  19149-53,  and  annual  19ii9-55 


Item 

Average 

:  19U9 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

•  l95i4 

*  1/ 

•  1955 

*  2/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

m. 

Supply- 
Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/ 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

27.1' 

30.il 

30.6 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

31.8 

38.9 

Production  of  feed  grains: 

Corn 

:  87.7 

90.7 

85.6 

81.2 

91.8 

89. U 

83.0 

89.1 

Oats 

•  20.7 

20.1 

22.6 

21.1 

20.2 

19.3 

2I4.O 

26.2 

Barley 

6.1 

5.7 

7.3 

6.1 

S.h 

5.8 

8.9 

9.3 

Sorghum  grains  i 

U.l 

i*.l 

6.5 

h,S 

2.3 

3.1 

5.7 

6-.J_ 

Total 

!  118.6 

120.6 

122.0 

112.9 

119.7 

117.6 

121.6 

130.? 

Other  grains  fed  hj 

:  I4.6 

ii.5 

ii.O 

k»li 

5.5 

I4.8 

3.3 

3.i4 

Byproduct  feeds  fed  ; 

22.2 

20.7 

22.0 

22.6 

22.6 

23.2 

23.0 

23ti| 

Total  supply 

:  172.8 

176.2 

178.6 

168.6 

160.0 

172.6 

179.7 

196.6 

Utilization,  October-September  ! 

Concentrates  fed  5/ 

Com 

76.8 

79.ij 

77.6 

79.0 

73.0 

75.3 

70.1 

77.0 

Oats 

•  19.2 

18.1- 

19.9 

20.ii 

18.7 

18.9 

21.6 

22.0 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

•  5.9 

5.0 

7.3 

6.6 

1*.9 

5.6 

7.0 

9.0 

Wheat  and  rye 

:  3.3 

3.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.6 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

•  8.6 

7.9 

8.7 

9.1 

8.9 

8.7 

8.5 

9.1 

Animal  protein  feeds 

•  2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

3.1 

2.8 

2.7 

Other  byproduct  feeds 

!  10.9 

10.3 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

ll.U 

11.7 

11.6 

Total  concentrates  fed 

127. 14 

127.3 

129.8 

131.6 

122.8 

125.9 

12h.2  6/1314.0 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  food. 

industry,  and  export 

!  17.7 

17.2 

20,k 

17.2 

17.0 

16.2 

18.5 

19.0 

Total  utilization 

•  II45.I 

150.2 

1^48.8 

139.8 

II42.I 

II42.7 

153.0 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop  year 

153.6 

basis 

'  IhS.l 

IhS.S 

lii9.9 

1U8.14 

liil.O 

1140.8 

1140.8 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/  ! 

27.7 

30.6 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

31.8 

38.9 

I43.O 

Supply  cind  utilization  per  animal 
unit 

Total  supply  (Million  tons) 
Concentrates  fed  (Million  tons) 
Grain- consximing  animal  units 

(Killions)  7/ 
Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton) 
Livestock  production  units 

(Killions)  7/ 
Concentrates  fed  per  production 

\mit  (Ton) 


172.8  176.2    178.6  168.6 

I27.I4  127.3    129.8  131.6 

170.1  166.1    172.3  17U.2 

1.02  1.06     1.0i4  .97 

.75  .77       .75  .76 

177.7  I72.I4    179.9  181.7 

.72  .7I4       .72  .72 


168.0  172.6 

122.8  125.9 

169.14  168. 14 

.99  1.02 

.72  .75 

177.I4  177.2 

.69  .71 


179.7  196.6 
12Ii.2  6/1314 

m.O  178 

1.03  lao 

.71  6/.75 
185.0  189 
.67  .71 


1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  November  indications. 

3/  Stocks  of  com  and  sorghum  grains  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  on 
July  1. 

h/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains, 

5/  Total  quantities  fed  in  the  U.  S.,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported  grains  and 
byproduct  feeds. 

6/  Assumes  that  livestock  will  be  fed  at  about  the  same  rate  per  animal  unit  as  in  19149-53. 

7/  Grain-consuming  animal  units  fed  and  livestock  production  during  the  October-September 
feeding  season.    For  weights  see  table  1,  Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  Statistical  Bulletin  159, 
March  1955. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Table  3      Total  concentrates  fed  to  livestock,  United  States^ 
by  quarters,  average  19ii9-53*  annual  1950-5U  1/ 


Year 
beginning 
ucxoDer 

',  October- 
•  December 
0  / 

[  January- 
l  March 

April- 
\  June 

\       July-  [ 
*    September  | 

Total 
October 

I  Mxi*  tons 

Mil.  tons 

m.1.  tons 

nil*  vons 

flil*  tons 

Average  j 

m9-53  1 

kS.3 

32.U 

2l*,0 

25.7 

127*li 

1950  J 

i  li5.3 

33.1 

25.0 

26.it 

129.8 

1951  s 

i  1^6.2 

36.3 

23.h 

25.7 

131.6 

1952 

!  12.8 

32.0 

23.5 

2ii.5 

122.8 

1953 

:  ii5.5 

29.7 

2li.9 

25.8 

125.9 

1951i   3/  1 

!  hO.7 

30.7 

23.9 

28.9 

12ii*2 

2/  Includes  all  corn  for  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1« 
3/  Preliminary. 


Table  h       Feed  grains:    Supply  and  disappearance.  United  States, 
crop  marketing  years,  average  19ii9-53j  annual  1950-55 


Item 

'Average 

:i9U9-53 

<3 

:  1950 

:  1951  . 

!  1952 

i  1953 

:  19514 

;  y 

:  1955 

;  2/ 

I  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply  3/ 

Carryover 

Under  price  support 

15.3 

20.9 

lli.9 

9.0 

16.7 

23.0 

28.7 

Other  stocks 

J  12.1 

9.7 

13.8 

11.2 

10.3 

8.8 

10.2 

Total 

5  27.U 

30.6 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

31.8 

38.9 

Production 

5  118.6 

122.0 

112.9 

119.7 

117.6 

121.6 

130.9 

Imports  h/ 

!  l.U 

.8 

1.3 

1.7 

2.2 

.9 

.8 

Total  supply  ! 

!  lIi7.U 

I53.i4 

lii2.9 

llil.6 

li^^.H 

15)4.3 

170.6 

Distribution  3/ 

Livestock  feed 

I  102.0 

ioii.5 

105.6 

97.U 

98.9 

97.3 

108. <4 

Food,  industry,  and  seed  ! 
Exports  5/  ! 

i  12.9 

lii.i 

12.5 

12.0 

12.6 

12.9 

13.0 

6.1 

li.6 

5.2 

3.5 

5.2 

6.2 

Total  ! 

i  119.7 

12U.7 

122.7 

m.6 

115.0 

115. h 

127.6 

Carryover  at  end  of  year  j 

!  27.7 

28.7 

20.2 

27*0 

31.8 

38.9 

U3.0 

1/  Preliminary, 
2/  November  1  indications. 
2/  Supplies  and  disappearance  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  during  October-Septem- 
ber and  oats  and  barley  grain  during  July- June. 
k/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 

"5/  Includes  corn,  sorghum  grain,  and  oats  exported  as  grain,  barley,  and  grain 
equivalent  of  malt. 


^1 
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feeding  per  animal  unit  is  expected  to  be  close  to  average  and  heavier  than 
in  195l<-55  (tahle  2).    If  the  rate  of  feeding  per  animal  xinit  is  about  equal 
to  the  19^9-53  average,  supplies  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  domestic  and 
export  requirements  and  leave  carryover  into  1956-57  about  k  million  tons  above 
the  39  million  tons  carried  over  this  year. 

Large  Production  and  Carryover 
Increases  Feed  Grain  Supply 

The  total  supply  of  the  k  major  feed  grains  for  1955-56— corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  sorghum  grains — is  estimated  at  I7I  million  tons,  I6  million  tons 
larger  than  last  year  and  23  million  above  the  19^9-53  average  (table  ^4-).  The 
1955  production  of  I3I  million  tons  was  second  only  to  the  big  crop  of  19hS, 
while  the  39  million -ton  carryover  is  7  million  tons  larger  than  the  previous 
record  of  last  year.    The  total  supply  also  includes  an  allowance  of  a  little 
less  than  a  million  tons  for  imports. 

Total  feed  grain  supplies  have  increased  each  year  since  1952  for  a 
total  gain  of  29  million  tons.    Practically  all  of  the  increase  in  stocks  and 
much  of  the  increase  in  supplies  has  been  in  stocks  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 
Of  the  total  1955  supply  of  I7I  million  tons,  about  29  million  tons  were  owned 
by  CCC  or  under  loan  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  leaving  1^2  mil- 
lion tons  as  "free"  supply.  This  compares  with  the  "free"  supply  of  I3I  million 
tons  leu3t  year  and  I33  million  tons  in  1952.    Stocks  of  feed  grains  under  loan 
or  owned  by  CCC  increased  from  9  million  tons  in  1952  to  29  million  in  1955 * 
while  privately  held  stocks  have  been  9  "to  H  million  tons  in  each  of  the 
k  years. 

Com  Supply  of        Billion  Bushels 

Includes  Large  Stocks  Under  Price  Support 

The  1955-56  corn  supply  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  November  1  indi- 
cations, at  4,208  million  b\ishels,  I56  million  bxishels  above  the  previous 
record  of  I9U9-5O  and  323  million  larger  than  last  year.    About  85O  million 
bushels  of  the  1,02^  million-bushel  carry-over  was  xinder  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 
The  supply  of  corn,  excluding  stocks  under  the  Government  program,  totals 
around  3,350  million  bushels,  compared  with  about  3A25  million  bushels  last 
year. 

Corn  production  in  the  ccmmercied  area  this  year  totals  about  2,^50  mil- 
lion bushels.    It  is  estimated  that  about  950  million  bushels  of  corn  were 
produced  by  farmers  in  the  area  who  have  ccmplied  with  their  acreage  allotments 
and  are  thus  eligible  for  price  support.    The  quantity  placed  under  loeui  and  pur 
chase  agreement  this  year  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  259  million  bushels 
from  the  crop  of  1954*    In  that  year,  production  in  the  commercial  area  was 
about  the  same  as  this  year,  but  only  about  720  million  bushels  were  eligible 
for  support.    Another  factor  which  may  influence  producers  to  make  greater 
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Table  5      Corn:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  October, 
average  19^9-53*  and  annual  1950-55 


Item 


Supply 

Production 
Carryover 
Imports  3/ 
Total  supply 

Distribution 
Wet-process 

products  k/ 
Dry-process  products 
Breakfast  foods  5/ 
Farm  household  use 
Com  meal,  grits, 
etc.  6/ 
Alcohol  and  distilled 

spirits 
Seed 

Exports  3/ 

Total  non-feed  uses 
Livestock  feeds  7/ 

Total  utilization 
Carryover  at  end  of 

year,  all  positions 


*  Average* 

\  m9-53: 

1950  \ 

1951  i 

« 

• 

1952  \ 

« 
• 

:    1951.  :  1955 
1953  ;     1/   ;  2/ 

:  Mil, 
•  ^* 

Ml. 

bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil. 
bu. 

Mil.       Mil.  Mil. 
bu,         bu,  bu. 

t  3,133.5  3,057.8  2,899.2  3,279.it  3,192.5  2,961;. 6  3,183 
s     730.5     8ii5.0     739.2     li86.5     768.8     919.7  l,02it 
s          .9          .7          .9          .9        1.1        1.1  1 

s  3.8614,9  3.903.5 

3.639.3  3,766.8  3,962.U  3,885.U  li,208 

t 

\  128.6 

133.2 

123.7 

130.0 

128.2     138,6  135 

%  10,8 

S  lUol 

11,0 
15.2 

11.0 
lii.2 

11.0 
13.2 

11.0       11.0  11 
12.6      11.7  11 

I  69,i4 

• 

70.0 

70.0 

71.0 

71.0      71.0  71 

'%  29.8 
%  11.0 
f  lOii.9 

U5.2 
11.2 
107.2 

27.il 
11,1 
75.5 

17.3 
10.9 
139.6 

23.2       22.5  22 
10.9      10.9  11 
95.7       91.9  100 

s  368.6 

393.0 

332.9 

393,0 

352.6    557.6  361 

s  2,lUh.k  2,771.3  2,819.9  2,605.0  2,690.1  2,503.7  2,7ii7 

:  3,113»0  3,16ii.3  3,152.3  2,998.0  3,Ol;2.7  2,«61.3  3,108 

s  751.9 

* 

739.2 

U86.5 

768.8 

919.7  l,021i.l  1,100 

1/  Preliminary. 

"2/  Based  on  conditions  in  November,    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

2j  Imports  include  grain  equivalent  of  corn  meal  and  flour j  exports  are  grain 
only. 

k/  Production  of  starch,  sirup,  sugar,  etc.,  for  domestic  use  and  export.  In- 
cludes sorghum  grain  processing  in  recent  years. 

5/  Estimated  quantities  used  in  making  prepared  breakfast  foods. 

^  Estimated  quantities  used  in  producing  com  meal,  flour,  hominy,  and  grits 
for  human  food  and  for  brewers'  use.  Does  not  include  livestock  feeds  produced 
in  the  dry-milling  industry. 

7/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
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use  of  the  support  program  is  the  fact  that  prices  this  fall  are  much  farther 
below  the  loan  rate  than  at  this  time  in  195^  •    Comparatively  little  corn  was 
placed  imder  price  support  in  the  noncommercial  area  last  year.    But  with  much 
larger  production  this  year,  increased  quantities  also  are  expected  to  go  imder 
price  support  in  this  area. 

Marketings  of  farmers  plus  disposal  from  CCC  stocks  probably  will  pro- 
vide an5)le  supplies  of  com  for  all  commercial  requirements.    Farmers  sold 
962  million  bushels  frcm  their  195^  crop,  about  a  fourth  of  which  was  unredeemed 
loans  or  CCC  deliveries.    In  addition  to  farm  sales,  the  CCC  sold  I50  million 
bushels  (table  21) .    Because  of  the  much  bigger  crop  in  the  South,  demand  for 
corn  in  that  area  will  not  be  as  great  as  in  195^-55  • 

Total  disappearance  of  com  in  1955-56  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
larger  than  in  195^-55,  when  it  dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since  ISkj-kQ,  With 
a  normal  feeding  rate  for  the  increased  number  of  livestock  on  farms,  around 
2,750  million  bushels  would  be  fed,  compared  with  only  2,^0k  million  reported 
as  disappearance  for  feed  last  year. 

The  use  of  corn  for  food  and  industrial  piiirpcses  is  expected  to  continue 
at  the  I95U-55  rate  of  a  little  over  25O  miU-ion  bushels  in  I955-56.  Increase 
in  activity  of  the  wet -processing  industry  in  195^-55  resulted  from  heavier 
sales  of  com  steirch  for  export  and  increased  domestic  sales  of  starch  and 
sirup. 

Exports  of  com  in  I955-56  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
92  million  bushels  (grain  only)  exported  in  195^-55'    The  United  States  will  be 
the  principal  source  of  corn  to  European  countries,  at  least  until  Argentina's 
1956  crop  is  harvested  next  spring.    The  1955  Argentine  crop  harvested  in  April 
1955  was  the  smallest  since  1952. 

Based  on  the  above  prospects  for  supplies  and  utilization,  the  carryover 
of  com  at  the  close  of  the  I955-56  season  may  total  aroxind  1.1  billion  bushels. 

Oats  Supply  Nears  2  Billion  Bushels ; 
Heavy  Disappearance  in  Prospect 

The  supply  of  oats  for  the  1955-56  season  is  over  a  fifth  above  the 
19^9-53  average  and  12  percent  larger  than  last  year.    Both  acreage  and  yield  of 
oats  this  year  were  larger  than  in  any  previous  year.    Because  of  the  relatively 
lower  prices  in  this  country,  import  restrictions  were  not  reiii5>osed  this  year. 
In5)orts  have  been  very  small  so  far  this  year  and  probably  will  be  no  larger 
than  the  20  million  bushels  imported  in  195i<-55. 

Domestic  disappearance  of  oats  was  17  percent  larger  during  July- 
September  this  year  than  last.    Oats  has  been  a  cheap  feed  this  s\mmier,  especially 
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Table   6.-  Oats  and  barley:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning  July, 
averages  192^9-53,  and  annual  1950-55 


Item 

: Average  : 
:19U9-53  : 

1950  . 

!    ^^^^  : 

1952  ; 

1953  : 

195li  ! 
1/  : 

195? 

X7i'^ 

2/ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

wU  # 

bu. 

bu. 

uu  • 

uu. 

» 

Oats 

Supply 

Production 

:  1,291.2 

1,321.3  ] 

.,260.1 

l.ii99«6 

1  6'^6 

Carryover  3/               :  266,1 

210.9 

291.7 

283.2 

233-1 

315 

XUHAJ±  VO  H/ 

:  52.1 

30.2 

62.3 

68.6 

79.7 

20,0 

20 

Total  supply 

:  l,609.ii 

1,651.(1 

1,675.3  1,611.9 

l,51i3.1i 

1.752.7 

1.971 

jjxsxinouxixon 

\  37.8 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

38 

!  106.5 

100.5 

103.1 

105.8 

III4.O 

111;.8 

115 

\  3.9 

3.1i 

2.0 

1.1 

•3 

12.5 

20 

XwvclJL   XwUU,  4 

!  Iit8,2 

m.9 

113.1 

II1I1.9 

152.3 

165.3 

173 

'  1,206.6 

1,218.0 

l,2i49.0  1 

.,212.8 

1,158.1 

1,272.1; 

1,398 

lOwax  ui/XJLXzax>ion  < 

1  l,35i^.8 

1,359.9 

^1,392.1  1,357.7 

1,310.11 

1,1;37.7 

1,571 

yjoxi:^ over  ao  cnci  oi  i 

year  3/  i 

251^.6 

291.7 

•283.2 

25I1.2 

233.0 

315.0 

llOO 

Barley 

Supply  ! 

252.7 

226,0 

387 

Production  j 

303.5 

2511.3 

2ii2,6 

370.1 

Carryover  July  1    3/  J 

79.7 

79.6 

93.5 

73.it 

51.3 

71.0 

130 

Imports  6/  \ 

21.6 

13.9 

"  12.9 

2I1.9 

38.3 

2U,1 

20 

Total  supply  s 

351i.O 

397.0 

360.7 

32U.3 

332.2 

1^65. 2 

537 

Distribution  s 

For  alcohol  and  s 

85 

alcoholic  beverages  ! 

87.1 

95.li 

86.7 

82.5 

85.8 

82.5 

For  other  purposes  ! 

6.0 

6.0 

6.0 

6,0 

6.0 

6.0 

6 

Seed  : 

19.0 

17.9 

15.5 

15.9 

2U.0 

26.1 

26 

Exports  6/  ! 

29.6 

uo.o 

31.1 

37.0 

18.5 

ii3.9 

60 

Total  non-feed  uses  s 

lii2.0 

159.3 

139.3 

llil.l; 

13U.3 

iFBT5 

177 

Livestock  feed  5/  s 

138.2 

litii.2 

lue.o 

131.6 

126.9 

176.3 

210 

Total  utilization  s 

280.2 

303.5 

287.3 

273.0 

261.2 

331i.6 

387 

Carryover  at  end  of  j 

150 

year  3/  : 

73.8 

93.5 

73.ii 

51.3 

71.0 

i30.lt 

1/  Preliminary. 

y  Based  on  conditions  in  November.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  year. 
3/  Stocks  in  all  positions. 

V  Imports  inclade  grain  equivalent  of  oatmeal;  exports  are  grain  only. 
|/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
%J  Both  imports  and  exports  include  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 
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in  seme  areas  of  the  country.    Total  utilization,  vhich  was  above  average  in 
I95I1.-55,  is  expected  to  increase  further  in  1955-56.    Exports  of  oats  (grain 
only)  increased  from  an  nnmial  rate  of  2  million  bushels  or  less  during  the 
years  1951-53  to  I3  million  bushels  in  195^-55  >  and  probably  will  be  larger  in 
1955-56.    Even  after  allowing  for  heavy  disappearance  from  this  year's  big 
supply,  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1956,  is  expected  to  be  substantially  above 
the  big  carryover  of  315  million  bushels  on  hand  last  Ju3y  1. 

Barley  Supply  to  Exceed  5OO  Million 
Bushels  for  Second  Time 

The  total  supply  of  barley  for  I955-56  is  estimated  at  537  million 
bushels,  15  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  52  percent  above  the  19ii-9-53 
average.    The  big  supply  is  the  result  of  large  acreage,  above  average  yield 
per  acre,  and  big  carryover  stocks.    In  only  one  other  year,  19'*-2,  has  the 
barley  sirpply  exceeded  5OO  million  bushels.    In  view  of  the  laxger  1955  pro- 
duction, especially  in  the  Midwest,  and  lower  prices  for  domestic  barley, 
lir5)orts  are  not  expected  to  be  any  larger  than  in  195^-55  •    Import  restrictions 
were  not  reinrposed  for  the  1955-56  (October -September)  feeding  season. 

With  larger  supplies  and  relatively  lower  prices  in  195if- 55,  total  utili- 
sation of  barley  increased  from  26l  million  bushels  in  1953-5^  to  335  million 
in  195^-55.    In  the  first  quarter  of  1955-56  (July-September)  disappearance  of 
barley  totaled  122  million  bushels,  28  million  more  than  a  year  earlier,  with 
domestic  use  moderately  larger  and  exports  much  larger.    Domestic  use  and  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  be  up  substantially  for  the  1955-56  season,  but  some 
increase  in  carryover  stocks  appears  probable. 

Big  Sorghmn  Grain  Supply  Results 
From  Record  Acreage  and  Carryover 

The  1955-56  supply  of  sorghum  grains,  based  on  November  1  indications, 
will  exceed  3OO  million  bushels  for  the  first  time,  and  is  a  third  larger  than 
in  19514-55.    Over  13  million  acres  were  harvested  for  grain,  as  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  have  shifted  from  wheat  and  cotton  to  sorghxms.    Although  yields 
were  below  average,  a  crop  of  227  million  bushels  was  produced,  nearly  equal 
to  the  big  crop  of  1950.    Carryover  stocks  increased  sharply  to  7^  million 
bushels  on  October  1,  1955  >  68  miJJLion  of  which  were  owned  by  CCC. 

The  large  supply  this  year  and  lower  prices  are  expected  to  result  in 
heavier  domestic  disappearance  and  exports  than  in  195^-55.    The  increase  in 
domestic  use  is  expected  to  be  largely  in  livestock  feeding,  as  uses  for  wet- 
process  and  distillery  products  are  not  expected  to  expand  materially.  Exports 
have  increased  sharply  in  recent  months  as  the  1955  crop  has  become  available. 
Nearly  23  millicn  bushels  were  exported  during  July-September,  conipared  with 
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Table  7  .-  Sorghum  grains:    Supply  and  distribution,  year  beginning 
October,  average  l%9-53,  and  annual  1950-55 


Item 

19li9-53 

1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

195u 

i  y 

I9i>i> 

;  y 

Supply 

Production 
Carryover  3/' 

Million 
•  bushels 

lii6.e 

26.7 

Million 
bushels 

233.3 
59.7 

Million 
bushels 

160.2 
38.1 

Million 
bushels 

83.0 
9.9 

Million 
bushels 

109.  U 
7.3 

Million 
bushels 

20U.1 
22.0 

Million 
bushels 

227 
Ik 

Total  supply 

173«5 

293.0 

198.3 

92.9 

116.7 

226.1 

301 

Distribution 

Food  and  industry  h/ 

Seed 

Exp>orts 

13.6 
2.2 

38.9 

36.5 
2.1 
75.3 

12.5 
1.7 

62.1 

h.Q 
2.0 
10.il 

5.0 

2.8 
15.3 

8.0 
3.2 

hl.l 

10 
3 

60 

Total  non-feed  uses 

5U.7 

113.9 

76.3 

16. 

23.1 

^8.9 

73 

Livestock  feed  5/ 

91. Ij 

lUl.O 

112.1 

69.2 

71.6 

93.1 

Total  utilization 

lij6.1 

2^1.9 

188, i. 

8^.f 

9h.l 

152.0 

216 

Carryover  at  the  end 
of  the  year  3/ 

21. h 

38.1 

9.9 

7.3 

22.0 

7ij.l 

85 

1/  Preliminary.    2J  Based  on  November  indications.    Tentative  estimates  of  utilization  and  carryover  at 
thp  end  of  the  year.    3/  Stocks  in  all  positions  on  October  1.    k/  Alcohol,  distilled  spirits,  and  wet- 
processing.    5/  Residual;  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 


Table   8,-  Feed  grain  supply:    Total  and  per  animal  unit,  by  regions, 
average  19i*9-53,  annual  1950-55 


Year 

Feed  grain 
supply  1/ 

Grain- 
'    consuming  [ 
\  animal  units  \ 

Supply  per 
animal  unit 

Feed  grain 

supply  1/ 

Grain- 
\    consuming  \ 
\  animal  units  \ 

Supply  per 
animal  unit 

1,000 
tons 

Thousands 
North  Atlantic 

Tons 

1,000 
:  tons 

Thousands 
South  Atlantic 

Tons 

Average 

19)49-53 

i4,85U 

15,5614 

.31 

7,805 

17,501 

.145 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

195U  ! 
1955  2/ 

l4,995 
5,100 
14,907 
14,597 
i4,982 
5,095 

15,098 
15,659 
16,031 
16,25U 
16,101 
16,200 

.33 
.33 
.31 
.28 
.31 
.31 

8,327 
8,0/49 
6,909 
7,6ii2 
6,707 
8,712 

17,126 

18,019 
17,966 
18,115 
18,111 
18,500 

.I49 
.I45 
.38 
.I42 
.37 
.kl 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Average  : 
19h9-53  : 

14/4,968 

142,098 

1.07 

68,912 

58,999 

1.17 

1950 
1951 

1952  : 

1953 

195ij 

1955  2/ 

142  ,  763 
l43,72U 
l4i,.,688 
146,068 
148,126 
53,160 

i42,60l4 
142,970 
l4l,895 
l4l,981i 
143,819 

ai4,8oo 

1.00 
1.02 
1.07 
1.10 
1.10 
1.19 

71,375 
65,586 
68,5142 
69,531* 
72,975 
75,597 

60,610 
60,l4l9 
58,ii28 
57,1463 
60,609 
62,500 

1.18 
1.09 
1.17 
1.21 
1.20 
1.21 

South  Central 

Western 

Average 
19/49-53 

13,591 

214,510 

.55 

5,817 

11,399 

.51 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195/4 
1955  2/ 

18,329 
!  13,697 
9,537 
:      11, '433 
:  12,781 
:  17,7Yl4 

25,1457 
25,203 
23,692 
23,lt6 
23,567 
214,000 

.72 

.5ii 

.140 

.U9 

.51i 
.7I4 

6,629 
5,127 
5,3a5 
:  5,380 
:  7,831 
9,1<98 

ll,391i 
11,9114 
11,371 
11,395 
11,722 
12,000 

.60 
.ii6 
.I47 
.1.7 
.67 
.79 

1/  Production  of  four  feed  grains,  plus  stocks  in  all  positions  at  beginning  of  marketing  years. 
2/  Preliminary. 
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only  10  million  in  that  quarter  last  year.    Exports  for  the  entire  I955-56 
season  aie  expected  to  be  the  largest  since  1951-52.    The  bulk  of  the  big  1955 
crop  is  expected  to  be  consumed  dcxnestically  or  exported,  ami  only  a  Bioderate 
increase  in  carryover  stocks  is  in  prospect  for  I956-57. 

Larger  Exports  of  Feed  Grains 
In  Prospect  for  195 5 -5^" 

Total  exports  of  feed  grains  have  been  at  a  much  higher  rate  this  suoBaer 
and  fall  than  a  yesLr  earlier,  and  are  expected  to  continue  cco5»aratively  heavy 
in  1955-56,    Diiring  the  195^1-55  marketing  season,  exports  of  feed  grains  and 
the  grain  equivalent  of  products  totaled  5,5  mm  ion  tons,  I.7  mill  ion  tons 
more  than  in  1953-5^.    A  further  increase  of  around  a  million  tons  is  espected 
in  1955-56. 

Imports  of  feed  grains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  declining.  The 
Imports  of  929,000  tons  in  195^-55  were  less  than  half  of  the  heavy  Ir^orts  of 
2,227,000  in  1953-5^.    The  buUk  of  the  imports  is  made  up  of  oats  and  barley 
from  Canada.    Because  of  large  supplies  and  lower  prices  of  these  grains  in 
this  country,  less  than  a  million  tons  are  expected  to  be  Imported  In  1955-56. 

Feed  Grain  Svrpplies  by  Regions 

The  big  feed  grain  s\ipply  for  1955-56  is  much  better  distributed  by 
regions  than  in  the  past  2  or  3  years.    Svrpplies  are  above  average  in  total  and 
per  animl,  \init  in  nearly  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Total  feed  grain  supplies  are  again  large  in  the  Com  Belt,  where  they 
have  been  consistently  high  the  past  several  years.    Supplies  of  feed  grains 
Bxe  especially  large  in  the  East  North  Central  region-10  percent  larger  than 
last  year  and  I8  percent  above  the  19^9-53  average.    Supplies  in  this  area  also 
are  large  in  relation  to  the  expected  nuzaber  of  livestock  on  fsLnos. 

In  the  West  North  Central  region  the  total  tonnage  is  10  percent  above 
average  and  a  little  larger  than  last  year,  and  is  a  little  above  average  per 
nnlmal  unit.    The  siipply  of  feed  grains  in  the  two  regions  totaled  128.8  million 
tons,  8  mlULlon  more  than  last  year.    This  total  Includes  the  bulk  of  the 
29  million  tons  of  carryover  stocks  that  were  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 

The  com  crop  was  above  the  19^9-53  average  m  all  the  Eastem  Com  Belt 
States  and  in  Missouri  and  Minnesota.    But  drought  cut  production  well  below 
average  in  a  number  of  Westem  Com  Belt  States.    In  Iowa  the  crop  was  9  percent 
below  aversige,  and  in  South  Dakota  23  percent  below.    Only  about  half  a  crop  was 
produced  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.    Supplies  of  locally  grown  com  will  be  below 
requirements  in  some  areas  of  the  Westem  Com  Belt. 


In  the  Souths  feed  grain  sirpplles  are  above  average  and  larger  than  In 
any  of  the  past  few  years,  "both  in  total  and  per  animfll  unit.    This  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  very  favorable  growing  seMon  for  com  and  generally  good  crops  of 
other  feed  grains.    This  is  in  contrast  with  the  very  short  supplies  over  wide 
areas  of  the  South  last  year.    Supplies  of  feed  grains  in  ths  South  are  near 
record  per  animal  \mit  and  requirements  of  shipped-in  feed  in  this  area  will  he 
much  less  than  in  other  recent  years. 

Total  supplies  of  locally  grown  feed  grains  in  the  North  Atlantic  region 
are  a  little  larger  than  in  other  recent  years,  and  are  ahout  average  per  animal 
unit.    Larger  supp]J,es  of  feed  grains  from  the  Eastern  Com  Belt  will  be  avail- 
able to  this  region  at  lower  prices  than  in  195'+-55»    The  North  Atlantic  region 
normally  produces  less  than  half  of  the  feed  consumed,  in  the  aorea. 

In  the  Western  region  feed  grain  supplies  are  about  a  fifth  larger  than 
last  yeax  and  are  much  larger  than  the  19^9-53  average.    The  total  barley  siipply 
for  the  region,  which  meide  up  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  feed  grain,  supply, 
is  estimated  at  233  million  bushels,  3^  million  more  than  last  year. 

Larger  High-Protein  Feed 
Supply  in  Prospect 

The  total  quantity  of  the  principal  high-protein  feeds  for  the  1955-5^ 
feeding  season  is  estimated  at  11.8  million  tons  (soybean  meal  equivalent), 
5  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  6  percent  above  the  19^9-53  average.  The 
tonnage  available  also  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  yeax  in  relation' to 
the  number  of  livestock  consimdng  these  feeds,  but  about  the  same  as  the  19^1-9'- 
53  average  (table  10). 

A  large  ^ext  of  the  prospective  increase  in  high-protein  feeds  for  1955-56 
is  in  soybean  meal.    The  soybean  crop  was  estimated  on  November  1  at  372  million 
bushels,  8  percent  larger  than  in  195^ •    The  .total  output  of  soybean  meal  from 
this  crop  may  be  nearly  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the  5>705^000  tons  pro- 
duced in  195^-55 •    The  larger  cottonseed  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  result  in 
a  larger  output  of  cottonseed  meal  thaxi  in  195^-55*    Production  of  peanut  meal 
is  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  in  195^-55*  while  the  output  of  linseed  and 
copra  meal  may  be  about  the  same.    Combined  production  of  the  5  oilseed  meals  in 
1955-56  may  total  around  9,500,000  tons  coarpared  with  8,900,000  in  195^-55.  Ex- 
ports during  the  current  feeding  year  are  expected  to  continue  large,  and  they 
may  equal  or  exceed  the  very  heavy  export  of  519^000  tons  in  195^-55*  Imports 
in  195^-55  totaled  only  about  95,000  tons,  the  smallest  in  i^cent  years.    As  a 
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Table   9 Byproduct  feeds:    Estimated  use  for  feed,  year  beginning 
October,  average  19U9-53,  annual  1950-55  1/ 


Item 

i  Average 
!  19U9-53 

:  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

:  1953 

!  1951*  ' 

'  1955 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

HIGH-PROTEIN  FEEDS 

t 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 

Soybesui  cake  and  meal 

:  5,270 

5,718 

5,6liO 

5,510 

h,965 

5,1*26 

5,900 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

:  2,li97 

1,853 

2,650 

2,700 

2,930 

2,1*01* 

2,1*75 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  585 

732 

520 

1*78 

526 

1*87 

500 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

:  86 

130 

99 

hh 

63 

18 

70 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

!  212 

226 

221 

213 

196 

177 

180 

Total 

I  8,650 

8,659 

9,130 

8,9ii5 

8,680 

8,5i2 

9,125 

Animal  proteins 

Tankage  and  meat  scraps 

:  957 

882 

9I46 

1,032 

1,082 

1,070 

1,100 

Fish  meal 

:  321 

288 

375 

336 

356 

308 

300 

Commercial  dried  milk 

products 

•  163 

100 

no 

115 

375 

135 

105 

Non-commercial  milk  ! 

products  ! 

1,256 

1,270 

1,225 

1,250 

1,235 

1,235 

1,225 

Total  s 

2,697 

2,51*0 

2,6^6 

2,733 

3.01*8 

2,71*8 

2,730 

Grain  protein  feeds  ! 

Gluten  feed  and  meal  ! 

932 

966 

897 

91*2 

929 

1,005 

1,000 

Brewers '  dried  grains  ! 

230 

2hl 

223 

221* 

228 

21*5 

250 

Distillers'  dried  grains  : 

353 

6h2 

339 

186 

21*1* 

251 

250 

Total  ; 

1,515 

1,8U9 

l.li^9 

1,352 

1,1*01 

l,5ol 

OTHER  BYPRODUCT  FEEDS  ! 

Wheat  millfeeds  : 

i;,787 

U,8l8 

h,97h 

1*,720 

1*,669 

1*,565 

i*,55o 

Rice  millfeeds  : 

236 

187 

2h3 

263 

273 

303 

300 

Dried  and  molasses  beet  pulp  : 

ii02 

Uii3 

396 

385 

1*82 

550 

1*75 

Alfalfa  meal  ! 

l,lli6 

1,213 

1,178 

1,0U3 

1,199 

1,257 

1,250 

Miscellaneous  byproduct  s 

3,600 

feeds  j/  i 

2,780 

2,300 

2,600 

3,200 

3,1*00 

3,500 

9,351 

8;966 

9,391 

9,611 

10,023 

10,275 

10,(375 

Total  : 

Group  total  all  byproduct  : 

23,036 

feeds  : 

22,213 

22,011* 

22,636 

22,6l4l 

23,152 

23,1*30 

1/  Estimated  use  for  feed  is  derived  by  adding  production  and  imports;  deducting 
exports,  utilization  for  food,  and  other  nonfeed  uses,  and  adjusting  for  changes  in 
stocks  of  cottonseed,  soybean,  linseed,  peanut  and  copra  cakes  and  meals,  brewers' 
and  distillers'  dried  grains,  and  alfalfa  raeal. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  November,  1955* 
3/  Estimated  quantities  of  hominy  feed,  oat  millfeeds,  molasses,  and  screenings 
available  for  livestock  feeding. 
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Table  10.-  High-protein  feeds:    Quantity  fed  per  animal  unit,  United  States, 

average  19U9-53,  annual  1950-55 


:                          Year  beginning  October 

Item 

!  Unit 

: Average : 
:  19^9-53: 

1950 

;    1951  :    1952  ;    1953  ; 

1                           •                           •  • 

195ii  1/: 

1955 
2/ 

Total  protein  feed 
(soybean  meal  equivn 
alent)  3/ 

1,000  • 
:  tons 

>    -1.x,  ±C.  1 

n  1  '\h 

J- J-  f  J-JH 

XJ-f^^J.       J-J-jUJU  XXjU^U 

n  99)1 

J.X,  ecu 

Protein-consuming  ! 
animal  units  U/  : 

•Million 

i  105.9 

105.0 

107.2     107.6  108.6 

110.2 

112 

Quantity  per  animal 
unit 

!  Poxmds  ! 

210 

212 

216        213  211 

20li 

211 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  November.    3/  In 
terms  of  soybean  meal  equivalent  {Uh  percent  protein  content),    k/  High-protein  feed- 
consuming  livestock.    Based  on  animal  units  of  grain-consuming  livestock,  excluding 
horses  and  mules,  adjusted  for  importance  of  high-protein  feeds  in  total  concentrates 
fed. 


The  conversion  factors  for  computing  soybean  meal  equivalent  and  protein-consuming 
animal  units,  and  data  for  earlier  years  are  given  in  The  Feed  Situation,  Jan.  i;,  1955. 


Table  IL-  Oilseed  cakes  and  meals:    Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 

year  beginning  October,  1953-5U  and  195U-55 


Oilseed  cake 
and  meal 

Supply 

Distribution 

!  Stocks 
:(Oct.  1) 

y 

;  Pro- 
|duction 

:  Imports: 

Total 

:  Feed 

1  Other 
|uses  2/ 

[Exports : 

Stocks 
(Sept. 30) 

V 

\  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

I953-5I4 
Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed  ! 

•  57 
•3/1U2 
23 

5,051 
3,019 
577 

16 

70 
1 

5,121i 
3,231 
601 

U,965 
2,930 
526 

30 
30 

67 
66 
35 

62 
205 
iiO 

Peanut 
Copra 

2 

:  6 

fc3 
116 

1 

80 

66 
202 

63 
196 

2 
0 

1 

6 

Total 

•    230  ■ 

8,826 

168 

9,22li 

8,680 

60 

170 

31i4 

195U-55  V 
Soybean 
Cottonseed 
Linseed 

•  62 

•  205 

iiO 

5,705 
2,515 
5ii5 

0 
32 
0 

5,767 
2,752 

583 

5,1^26 
2,U0u 
ii87 

30 

30 

21h 
lb8 
76 

37 
150 
22 

Peanut 

1 

19 

0 

20 

18 

1 

1 

Copra 

:  6 

118 

63 

187 

183 

0 

U 

Total 

:  3IU 

8,902 

9^ 

9,311 

B,5i8 

60 

519 

211; 

1/  stocks  at  processors'  plants,    2/  Estimated  quantities  of  soybean  meal  used  for 
industrial  purposes  ana  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  grow- 
ers.   3/  Includes  29,000  tons  owned  by  CCC  and  not  stored  at  processors'  plants. 
hj  Preliminary, 
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result  of  the  heavy  exports  and  small  imports,  the  quantity  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  fed  to  livestock  was  162,000  tons  less  in  195^-55  than  in  1953-5^,  althoiigh 
production  vas  76,000  tons  larger  (table  11  )• 

Supplies  of  most  of  the  other  byproduct  feeds  for  1955-5^  are  expected 
to  continue  near  the  195^-55  level.    Continued  heavy  sla\aghter  of  livestock  will 
tend  to  maintain  a  large  output  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps.    Wheat  millfeed 
supplies  have  been  declining  in  recent  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  smaller 
imports.    The  100,000  tons  imported  in  195^-55  was  less  than  half  as  large  as 
in  1953-5^. 

The  qxiantily  of  molasses  fed  to  livestock  in  195^-55  reached  a  new  record 
of  about  425  million  gallons.  Molasses  feeding  is  expected  to  continue  heavy  in 
1955-56,  but  it  may  be  a  little  less  than  in  1954-55. 

Hay  Supplies  Larger  ajid  Better 
Distributed  than  in  1954-55 

The  total  hay  supply  for  1955-5^  is  estimated  at  close  to  125  million 
tons,  5  million  more  than  last  year  and  7  million  above  the  1949-53  average.  The 
record  1955  crop  of  110  million  tons  was  5«5  million  tone  larger  than  the  1954 
crop.    The  May  1  carryover  of  15  million  tons  was  near  average.    The  number  of 
roughage-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  in  1955-56  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
below  the  high  level  of  the  past  2  years,  but  well  above  the  19^+9-53  average. 
The  prospective  supply  per  animal  unit  is  5  percent  larger  than  in  1954,  but  only 
slightly  above  average. 

Hay  supplies  are  much  better  distributed  by  areas  this  year  than  in  1954, 
when  they  were  very  short  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  and  in  some  areas  of 
the  West.    The  hay  supply  for  the  South  Central  region  is  more  than  a  fourth 
larger  than  last  year,  and  is  above  the  1949-53  average,  both  in  total  and  per 
animal  unit.    The  total  supply  in  the  South  Atlantic  region  is  a  sixth  larger 
than  last  year  and  near  average,  but  is  a  little  below  average  in  relation  to 
the  roughage-consuming  livestock  on  farms.    In  the  North  Central  region,  supplies 
are  a  little  larger  than  last  year  and  also  above  average.    Pastures  have  been 
much  below  average  in  the  Western  half  of  the  region  this  sumner  and  faU,  which 
probably  has  increased  early  feeding  of  hay.    Hay  supplies  in  the  Western  States 
are  about  the  same  as  last  year  and  are  near  the  1949-53  average  relative  to 
the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed.    Sxipplies  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  arc 
about  the  same  as  last  year  and  the  1949-53  average,  but  are  a  little  below  the 
big  sixpplies  in  the  3  feed  seasons  beginning  1951-53. 
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Table  12.-  Hay  supply  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit,  United  States, 

average  19U9-53,  annual  1950-55 


Year 

[  Produc- 

:  Carry- 

;  Total 

Supply 

.    Disap-  . 

Roughage- 

beginning 
May 

:  over 

\    Disap-  [ 

per 

[  pearance 

consuming 

[  tion 

:    May  1 

1  supply 

pearance  \ 

animal 

,'per  animal  i 

animal 

unit 

\      unit  \ 

units  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Thou- 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Tons 

sands 

Average 

19i49-53  i 

103,079 
102, U76 

lii,70ii  . 

117,783 

102,959 

1.614 

1.U3 

71,971 

1950 

ia,231 

116,707 

101,695 

1.68 

1.147 

69,307 

1951 

:  107,991 

15,012 
li;,958 

123,003 

108, 0U5 

1.70 

1.50 

72,228 

1952 

-  10U,3i45 

119,303 

10U,58li 

1.59 

1.39 

75,06U 

1953  ! 

105,530 

11^,719 

120,2ii9 
119,583 

105,0146 

1.58 

1.38 

76,022 

19Sh  ! 

101i,3P0 

15,203 

10li,786 

1.57 

1.38 

76,127 

1955  2/ 

•  109,908 

111,  797 

12Ii,705 

1.65 

75,500 

1/  Roughage-consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.  For  weights  see  table  107 ,  page 
88,  Grain  and  Feed  Statistics,  March  1955.  2/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in 
November. 


Table  13.-  Hay  supply:    Total  and  per  animal  unit,  by  regions, 
average  191^9-53,  annual  1951-55 


Year 

:  Roughage-  : 
Hay       :  consuming  : 
:  supply  1/  :    animal  : 
:                   :      units  : 

Supply 
per  aryjnal 
unit 

:  Hay 
supply  1/ 

:  Roughage-  : 
:  consumiiig  : 
:    animal  : 
:      units  : 

Supply 
per  animal 
unit 

:  1,000 
:  tons 

Thou- 
sand 
North  Atlantic 

Tons 

:  1,000 
:  tons 

Thou- 
sand 
South  Atlantic 

Tons 

Average 

I9I49-53 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195ii 
1955  2/ 

-  1U,165 

•  114,969 
:  114,758 
:  1U,323 

114,278 

•  114,265 

5,1143 
5,06u 
5,279 
5,389 
5,382 
5,1400 

2.75 
2.96 

2.80  ! 
2.66 
2.65 
2.6U 

:  6,770 
•  6,6l43 
6,689 
6,296 
5,723 
6,693 

l4,68U 
l4,66l 
14,9148 
5,069 
5,011 
5,000 

1.U5 
I.I43 
1.35 

1.214 

I.II4 
I.3I4 

East  North  Central 

West  North  Central 

Average 

I9I49-53 
1951 
1952 
1953 
19514 
1955  2/ 

•  25,lli9 
27,273 
27,033 
26,066 
26,208 

:  27,010 

11,5142 

11,3% 
11,955 
12,127 
12,060 
12,100 

2.18 
2.39 
2.26 
2.15 
2.17 
2.23 

37,556 
140,988 
38,387 
38,015 
39,8U9 
•  l40,76a 

19,)49l4 

19,692 
20,638 
20,871 
21,262 
20,600 

1.93 
2.08 
1.86 
1.82 
1.87 
1.98 

South  Central 

Western 

Average 

I9I49-53  • 
1951 
1952 
1953 
19514 
1955  2/ 

11,638 
:  11,1498 
:  9,655 

10,702 
:  9,521i 
:  12,161 

15,996 
16,009 

I6,i4i4l 

16,608 
16,289 
16,300 

.73 
.72 
.59 
.6I4 
.58 
.75 

22,506 
•  21,632 
22,781 
2a,81i7 
214,001 
23,812 

15,112 

I5,i408 

15,803 

15,958 
16,123 
16,100 

I.I49 
I.I4O 
I.I4I4 
1.56 

1.149 

1.U8 

1/  Production  plus  farm  stocks  on  May  1.    2/  Preliminary,  based  on  November  indica- 


tions . 
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OUTLCX)K  FOR  1956-57  AND  LATER  YEARS 

Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  are  expected  to  continue  well  above 
average  in  195^-57^  and  with  near -normal  growing  seasons,  to  remain  large  for 
the  next  few  years.  Big  carryover  stocks  and  a  large  acreage  of  feed  grains, 
which  have  been  the  important  factors  contributing  to  the  big  supplies  in  the 
past  2  years,  are  in  prospect  for  1956-57*  The  carryover  of  feed  grains  next 
year  is  expected  to  be  a  little  above  the  record  carryover  of  39  million  tons 
this  year.  The  acreage  of  feed  grains  in  1956  will  again  be  influenced  by 
restrictions  on  planting  of  crops  under  acreage  allotments. 

Acreages  planted  to  oats  and  betrley,  and  the  acreage  of  sorghum  har- 
vested for  grain  increased  sharply  in  195^  and  1955 >  as  these  crops  were  seeded 
on  land  taken  out  of  wheat  and  cotton.    Since  the  combined  acreage  of  wheat 
and  cotton  probably  will  be  a  little  lower  in  1956  than  in  1955^  acreages 
seeded  to  the  3  feed  grains  are  expected  to  continue  high  next  year. 

The  acreage  planted  to  corn  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  participa- 
tion of  growers  in  the  acreage  allotment  program.    Acreage  allotments  in  195^ 
and  1955  did  not  result  in  much  total  reduction  in  corn  acreage  in  the  ccamner- 
cial  area  in  those  years.    Greater  acreage  reduction  probably  will  be  called 
for  in  1956.    If  participation  in  the  program  is  as  great  as  or  greater  than 
in  1955 ^  some  reduction  in  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial  area  would  be  real- 
ized.   However,  total  acreage  for  the  coimtry  probably  will  not  be  reduced 
much  below  the  level  of  the  past  3  years,  when  8I  to  82  mill  ion  acres  have 
been  planted. 

Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  are  projected  to  1956-57  in  table  15,  with 
comparisons  at  3  levels  of  production.    In  each  case  it  is  assumed  that  the 
1956  acreages  of  feed  grains  will  be  about  the  same  eu3  in  1955*    In  this  event, 
yields  per  acre  equal  to  the  19^9-53  average  would  give  a  toteiL  feed  grain 
production  of  125  million  tons.    With  the  big  carryover  of  feed  grains  in  pros- 
pect, and  with  supplies  of  other  feeds  about  the  same  as  expected  for  1955-56, 
the  total  feed  concentrate  supply  would  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  record  sup- 
ply this  year  (table  I5).    For  the  lower  level  of  production  it  is  assumed 
that  yield  per  acre  would  be  10  percent  below  the  19^9-53  average.    Even  with 
this  lower  level  of  yield,  the  concentrate  supply  would  still  be  above  the 
19^9-53  average.    Should  a  favorable  growing  season  result  in  yields  about 
10  percent  above  the  19^9-53  average,  the  total  supply  would  be  about  11  million 
tons  larger  than  this  year.    Yields  per  acre  under  the  assumed  high  level  of 
production  would  average  a  little  below  the  high  yields  of  19^^  while  under 
the  low  level  they  would  be  somewhat  better  than  in  the  very  poor  growing 
season  of  19^*^7* 
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Table  lit,-  Feed  grains:    Acreage,  yield,  and  production, 
average  19h9-53,  annual  195U  and  1955 


Feed 
grain 

!       Average  19149-53  : 

I95I1 

1955  1/ 

:  Planted 5 
•acreage • 

Yield 
per 
acre 

:  Pro- 

•uucuion 

•Planted: 
acreage • 
• 

Yield 
per 
acre 

:    Pro-  ' 

i duction  ' 

• 

Planted: 

acreage  5 
« 

Yield  ; 

per  , 
acre  \ 

Pro- 

auction 

Mil. 

clwX  CO 

DkX  « 

Mil. 

uu.  • 

Mil. 

clLfX  CO 

Mil. 

hii 

ULL  . 

Mil. 

CO 

.DUs 

Mil. 

DU  • 

Corn  ! 
Oats  ! 
Barley 
Sorghum 
grain  2/'. 

i  83.U 
.  Ii3.ii 
10,8 

7.3 

37.6 

29.8 
23.I4 

20.1 

3,13U 
1,291 
253 

81.9 
ii7.3 
II1.5 

10.8 

36.2 
31.7 

25.5 

19,0 

2,965 
1,500 
370. 

20U 

81.8 
ii7.6 
15.8 

13.2 

38.9 
314.3 

2l4.i4 

17.1 

3,183 
1,636 
387 

226 

Total  ! 

lUi.9 

3/118.6 

15U.5 

3/121.6 

158,14 

3/130.9 

1/  Based  on  November  1  indications, 
2/  Harvested  acreage. 
3/  Million  tons. 


Table  l5.-  Feed  concentrate  supply:    19149-53  average, 
1955-56,  and  projections  for  1956-57 


Average 
I9I49-53 

'  1955-56 

;  y 

!                 1956-57  projected  2/ 

Item  ! 

High 
!  production 

:      Kediiun  : 
;  production  : 

Low 

production 

Million 
!  tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Million 
tons 

Feed  grains  ' 
Carryover  ! 
Production 

27. U 

118.6 

38.9 

I43.O 
137.5 

I43.O 

125.0 

I43.O 
112.5 

Total 

:  1146,0 

169.8 

180.5 

168.0 

155.5 

Other  grains: 
fed  3/  ! 

Byproduct 
feeds 

I4.6 
t  22.2 

3,1; 
23.1i 

3.5 

23.5 

3.5 
23.5 

3.5 

23.5 

Total 

:  172.8 

196.6 

207.5 

195.0 

182 .5 

2/  Carryover  estimated  on  the  basis  of  indications  in  November  1955.    For  each 
level  of  production,  feed  grain  acreages  are  assumed  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1955 « 
Medium  production  is  based  on  yields  equal  to  the  19h9-53  average j  high  production 
10  percent  above  average j  and  low  production  10  percent  below  average.    Supplies  of 
other  feeds  are  assumed  to  be  about  the  same  as  expected  for  1955-56. 

3/DoiBeBtic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains  fed. 
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The  feed  sitiiation  beyond  1956-57  will,  of  course,  depend  on  many 
conditions  influencing  both  supply  and  demand,  which  cannot  be  forecast. 
Acreages  to  be  devoted  to  production  of  feed  will  be  subject  to  any  changes 
in  farm  policy,  and  restrictions  on  acreages  would  naturally  reduce  annual 
production  of  those  crops  below  that  otherwise  to  be  expected.    But  it  appeeurs 
that  total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  will  continue  large  for  a  number  of 
yefiirs.    Under  present  agricultural  programs,  restrictions  probably  will  be 
necessary  on  cotton  and  wheat  acreages  for  a  number  of  years.    These  would 
tend  to  maintain  feed  grain  acreages.    Furthermore,  yields  per  acre  have 
trended  gradually  upward  for  several  years  and  probably  will  be  a  little 
higher  in  the  late  1950 's  than  in  19^9-53 •    Improvement  in  pastures  and  in- 
creased use  of  grass  silage  are  contributing  to  more  livestock  production  at 
a  saving  of  grain.    Finally,  increasing  efficiency  of  livestock  production, 
made  possible  through  use  of  antibiotics,  vitamin  Bi2^  stilbestrol,  and  other 
recent  developments,  is  permitting  larger  livestock  production  per  unit  of 
feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed,  especially  for  some  types  of  livestock. 
A  continimtion  of  these  trends  will  mean  that  fewer  animals  will  be  needed  to 
realize  the  same  output  of  livestock  products,  and  that  available  supplies  of 
feed  grains  will  go  farther  in  producing  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

Ass\md.ng  the  above  trends,  feed  grain  svipplies  would  be  fully  ample 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasing  livestock  population  over  the  next  severaJL 
years.    Annual  production  of  feed  grains,  together  with  supplies  of  other  feeds, 
probably  would  be  about  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  requirements  of  live- 
stock, other  domestic  uses,  and  export.    The  large  reserve  of  feed  grains  on 
hand,  aroxand  25  million  tons  over  normal  working  stocks,  would  be  available 
to  meet  a  feed  deficit  from  a  short  crop  or  a  year  of  unusually  heavy  require- 
ments.   Reserve  stocks  are  sufficient  to  fully  make  up  for  a  feed  deficit 
caused  by  a  short  crop  year,  sxich  as  19^?. 

Under  the  present  program,  beginning  with  195^  the  parity  price  of 
corn,  on  which  the  supports  are  based,  will  be  transitional  and  will  be  re- 
duced 5  percent  each  year  until  the  modernized  parity  is  reached.    In  mid- 
October  the  effective  parity  price  of  corn,  based  on  the  old  parity  formula, 
was  $1.8l  per  bushel  axid  modernized  parity  was  $1.60  per  b\ishel,  12  percent 
lower.    Based  on  these  fig\ires  it  will  take  about  3  years  to  axijust  to  mod- 
ernized parity.    Considering  the  big  carryover  stocks  in  prospect  next  year, 
the  supply  would  be  such  as  to  call  for  a  lower  percentage  of  parity  for  the 
1956  support  price  than  in  1955 *  in  addition  to  the  5  percent  transitional 
euijustment . 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  DEMAND  MD  FRIGES 

Livestock  Production  to  be 
Larger  in  193^-^6 

In  the  1955-56  feeding  season  livestock  numbers  and  production  are 
expected  to  continue  the  upward  trend  that  started  in  1953-5^*    A  larger  hog 
production  is  expected  to  account  for  much  of  the  total  increase  in  livestock 
nimibers,  althoiagh  cattle  feeding  probably  will  continue  at  a  high  level  and 
there  may  be  some  increase  in  over-all  poultry  production.    The  number  of 
grain-consuming  animal  units  in  1955-5^  is  expected  to  total  around  I78  mil- 
lion^ k  million  more  than  last  year  and  10  million  over  2  years  ago.  This 
would  be  a  peace-time  high,  though  15  million  units  below  the  war-time  peak 
of  19^3-^  •    Production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  has  been  increasing 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  livestock  on  farms  over  the  past  few  years.  The 
nimiber  of  production  units  in  1955 -5^  is  expected  to  increase  to  I89  million 
linits,  only  k  million  below  the  record  level  reached  in  19k2-k3* 

The  nxmiber  of  hogs  to  be  fed  during  1955-5^  is  expected  to  be  about 
6  to  8  percent  above  195^-55 •    The  9  percent  increase  in  the  1955  spring  pig 
crop  and  the  planned  10  percent  increase  in  the  fall  crop  will  mean  increased 
feed  requirements  for  hogs  from  this  fall  through  next  spring.    The  195^  spring 
pig  crop  is  not  expected  to  differ  greatly  from  the  1955  crop,  which  wo\ild 
mean  no  increase  in  hog  feeding  in  the  last  few  months  of  the  1955 -5^  feeding 
season. 

Cattle  feeding  has  been  at  a  high  level  the  past  2  years  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  large  in  1955-56*    The  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the 
13  major  feeding  States  on  October  1  was  19  percent  over  a  year  before.  De- 
spite reductions  in  cattle  feeding  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt,  it  is  likely  that 
about  as  many  cattle  will  be  on  feed  this  January  1  as  last.    Feeding  of  grains 
and  other  concentrates  to  dairy  cattle  has  been  at  a  high  level  diiring  the 
195^-55  season.    On  October  1  the  average  qixEintity  fed  per  cow  was  7  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  liberal  feeding  is  expected  to  continue  in  the 
1955-56  season. 

Poxiltry  production  in  1955-56  probably  will  be  a  little  above  the 
195^-55  level.    The  nimiber  of  layers  on  hand  during  October  was  2  percent  less 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  potential  layers  also  were  down  2  percent.  The 
number  of  layers  on  farms  probably  will  continue  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
this  fall  and  winter.    However,  in  I956  increases  seem  likely  in  the  production 
of  chickens,  broilers,  and  tiorkeys,  which  would  mean  some  over-all  increase 
in  feed  required  by  poviltry,  especially  in  the  last  half  of  the  feeding  season. 
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Feed  Prices  Expected  to 
Avereige  Lover  In  1935-36 

Feed  prices  were  substantially  lower  at  the  beginning  of  the  1953-56 
feeding  season  than  a  year  earlier.    Larger  feed  grain  supplies,  lower  support 
prices,  and  the  large  quantity  of  corn  not  eligible  for  price  support  are  ex- 
pected to  result  in  feed  prices  averaging  lower  in  1955-5^  than  in  1954-55*  In 
mid-October  feed  grain  prices  averaged  21  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  they  probably  will  continue  lower,  at  least  throxagh  this  fall  and  winter. 
In  contrast  with  generally  declining  prices  in  195^-55^  some  seasonal  increase 
in  prices  may  occur  later  in  the  current  feeding  year.    In  this  case,  feed 
grain  prices  would  be  nearer  the  level  of  a  year  earlier  by  next  spring  and 
summer . 

Corn  prices  declined  from  July  to  October,  when  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  was  $l.ll+  per  biishel,  31  cents  lower  than  in  October  last 
year,  and  the  lowest  since  December  19^9 •    The  mid-October  price  was  kk  cents 
below  the  national  average  support  price  of  $1.58  per  bushel.    This  was  a  little 
farther  below  the  support  than  the  previous  low  in  the  fall  of  19^9 ^  when  corn 
prices  dropped  38  cents  below  the  support  price.    In  195^-55  there  was  prac- 
tically no  seasonal  rise  from  harvest  time  to  the  following  spring.  Some 
seasonal  rise  this  year  wo\ild  bring  corn  prices  nearer  the  level  of  a  year  ear- 
lier by  next  spring  and  sianner.    In  this  event  the  season  average  price  for 
1955-56  would  not  be  as  much  below  the  195^-55  level  as  the  wide  difference  in 
October  and  early  November. 

Corn  prices  have  declined  much  more  in  the  Southern  States  dxaring  the 
past  year  than  in  the  Com  Belt.    This  reflects  the  much  larger  production  in 
the  South  and  smaller  production  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt.    In  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  for  exaniple,  corn  prices  were  about  30  percent  lower  in  October 
this  year  than  last,  while  in  Nebreuska  they  were  only  down  6  percent  and  in 
Iowa,  19  percent.    In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  where  big  crops  were  produced  this  year, 
prices  were  down  about  25  percent.    Prices  were  generally  below  the  support 
prices  in  the  noncommercial  counties  of  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  Com  Belt. 

Prices  of  oats  and  barley  have  strengthened  seasonally  since  August, 
and  in  October  they  were  only  a  little  below  the  1955  support  prices.  While 
these  two  grains  were  tmusvally  low  relative  to  corn  last  summer,  they  were 
near  average  relative  to  corn  in  October.    Sorghiam  grain  prices  have  declined 
seasonally  since  last  June,  and  the  mid-October  price  of  $1.63  per  100  pounds 
was  51  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier  and  I5  cents  below  the  national  average 
support  price. 
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Table  16      Average  prices  received  by  farmers,  October, 
and  support  prices,  1953-55 


Feed  ' 
grain  ] 

Average  price  received  : 
by  farmers  October  15  : 

National  average 
support  price 

Unit  : 

1953  i 

I95ii 

i    1955  i 

1953 
crop 

I  19% 
[  crop 

;  1955 
[  crop 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Corn 

Oats  ! 
Barley  ! 
Sorghum  grain  ! 

!    Bu.  ! 

Bu.  s 
I     Bu.  3 
'    Cwt.  : 

1.3ii 
^  .727 
1.12 
2.19 

l.ii5 
.731 
1.08 

2.114 

l.lli 
.591 
.909 

1.63 

1.60 

.80 
1.2ii 

2.it3 

1/1.62 
.75 
1.15 
2.28 

1/1.58 
.61 

.9h 
1.78 

1/  Basis  for  support  rates  for  producers  in  the  commercial  area  who  plant 
within  their  acreage  allotments.    Supports  in  the  noncommercial  area  are  75  per- 
cent of  the  rates  for  the  commercial  area. 


Table  17.-  Corn:    Prices  in  selected  States,  October,  average  19ii9-53> 
195ii,  and  1955,  and  1955  support  prices 


1955  as  a 


State 

:OctoDer 
:  average 
S19U9-53 

]  October 

;  i95ii 

\  October* 

;  1955  ; 

percentage  of 

19^9-53;  1951. 
average. 

i    Range  of  county 
s    support  prices 
!      for  1955  1/ 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

:per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Dol.  per 

bu. 

Ohio 

i  l.ii3 

l.ii3 

1.07 

75 

75 

1.2li  - 

1.67 

Indiana  : 

I  l.iiO 

1.1-0 

1.07 

76 

76 

1.20  - 

1.62 

Illinois  ! 

!  1.39 

l.ii2 

1.09 

78 

77 

1.22  - 

1.6U 

Minnesota  ! 

i  1.28 

1.36 

1.03 

80 

76 

1.10  - 

1.52 

Iowa 

t  1.3ii 

Uhh 

1.16 

87 

81 

l.ii9  - 

1.58 

South  Dakota 

I  1.25 

1.31 

1.09 

87 

83 

1.10  - 

1.148 

Nebraska  ! 

r  1.35 

I.I43 

I.3I1 

99 

9i; 

l.lli  - 

1.55 

Kentucky- 

:  l.i<5 

l.lil 

1.09 

75 

77 

1.2U  - 

1.75 

North  Carolina 

!  1.5li 

1.62 

1.31 

85 

81 

1.30  - 

1.7ii 

Georgia  j 

:  1.14.8 

1.58 

I.l3 

76 

72 

1.31  - 

1.31 

Alabama 

I  1.52 

1.57 

1.11 

73 

71 

1.31  - 

1.31 

Mississippi  ! 

!  1.53 

1.58 

1.09 

71 

69 

1.30  - 

1.30 

1/  Compiled  from  reports  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service.   The  lower  rates 
in  each  State  are  for  noncommercial  cotuaties,  except  Iowa,  which  is  completely 
within  the  commercial  area. 
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Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  are  expected  to  average  lower  this  fall 
and.  winter  than  a  year  earlier.    In  October  the  wholeseLLe  prices  averaged  203 
percent  of  the  1935-39  average,  12  percent  lower  than  a  year  eeurlier.  Prices 
of  a  nuBiber  of  these  fe&ds  declined  in  Noveniber  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month  the  index  was  about  5  percent  lower  than  in  October.    In  the  195^-55 
season,  high-protein  feed  prices  were  fairly  stable  from  October  to  February; 
then  dropped  10  to  15  percent  in  the  last  half  of  the  feeding  season.    If  there 
is  some  seasoned  strengthening  of  prices  during  the  next  few  months,  the  generail 
level  of  high-protein  feed  prices  will  be  close  to  that  of  a  year  earlier  by 
next  spring.    In  the  first  half  of  November  prices  of  soybean  meal  at  Chicago 
and  cottonseed  meal  at  Ifemphis  were  nearly  a  fourth  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Cottonseed  mecLL  prices  have  been  low  this  fall  in  relation  to  other  oilseed 
meals,  reflecting  another  large  cottonseed  crop,  better  pastures,  and  much 
bigger  crops  of  other  feeds  in  the  South  than  last  year.    Tankage  and  meat 
scraps  also  have  been  comparatively  low,  wMle  linseed  meal  and  fish  meal 
have  been  relatively  high. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  hay  in  mid-October  averaged  $20.50  per 
ton,  $1.80  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Hay  prices  were  lower  than  a  yeeo* 
earlier  in  nearly  clII  areas  of  the  country,  except  on  the  West  Coast.  Greatest 
decline  from  a  year  earlier  was  in  the  Southern  States,  where  production  of 
hay  and  other  feed  crops  was  much  larger  than  in  195^ • 

Prospects  for  Livestock- 
Feed  Price  Ratios 

Increasing  hog  production  resulted  in  hog  prices  falling  more  than  com 
prices  from  1953-5^  "to  195^-55  •    The  hog-com  ratio,  which  had  been  very 
favorable  during  1953-5'<-^  declined  to  a  little  under  the  193^-53  average  of 
12.8  during  the  195^55  season.    In  1955-56  prices  of  both  hogs  and  com  are 
expected  to  average  lower  than  in  195^-55*    The  hog-corn  price  ratio  may  not 
be  greatly  different  from  the  past  year,  when  it  ranged  from  11. 3  to  13. 5. 

Higher  prices  of  poultry  said  eggs  so  far  dxiring  the  calendar  year  1955 
and  lower  feed  prices  resulted  in  a  substantial  improvement  in  poultry  product- 
feed  price  ratios  from  the  low  levels  of  195^ •    In  October  prices  of  poultry 
and  eggs  were  considerably  higher  relative  to  feed  thwi  a  year  earlier,  but 
were  below  the  19^4-53  average.    The  milk-feed  and  the  butterfat-feed  price 
ratios  also  are  more  favorable  to  dairymen  than  a  year  ago,  and  are  expected 
to  continue  so,  at  least  through  the  first  half  of  1955-56. 

Prices  of  beef  cattle  are  expected  to  be  maintained  at  about  the  19Sk-SS 
level  during  the  coming  year  and  fairly  satisfactory  profits  are  in  prospect  for 
cattle  feeding.    Although  prices  of  finished  cattle  are  a  little  lower  this  fall 
than  a  year  ago,  they  have  declined  less  than  corn,  and  the  beef-steer-cora 
ratio  in  October  was  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  also  above  the  long-teni 
average . 
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GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  FEED 

Price  Supports  on  1955  Feed  Grains 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  on  October  11  that  the  national 
average  support  price  for  1955  crop  com  would  be  $1.58  per  bushel.    This  is 
the  same  as  the  ndnimuBi  support  price  announced  March  2ii,  1955,  which  was 
based  on  87  percent  of  the  February  15  parity  price.    This  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  support  of  $1.62  in  1951;.    Under  the  support  program,  loans  and  pur- 
chase agreement  contracts  will  be  made  available  to  producers  from  time  of 
harvest  through  May  31,  1956,  and  will  mat\ire  July  31,  1956.    The  full  87  per- 
cent support  is  available  to  producers  in  the  commercial  area  irtio  planted 
within  their  acreage  allotnients.    In  the  noncommercial  area,  where  farmers  do 
not  have  com  acreage  allotments,  the  support  rate  for  each  county  is  75  per- 
cent of  the  rate  which  would  apply  if  the  county  were  in  the  commercial  area. 

National  average  support  prices  for  other  feed  grains  were  announced 
earlier  this  year  as  follows:    oats,  61  cents  per  bushel;  barley,  9k  cents 
per  bushel;  and  sorghum  grain,  $1.78  per  hundred  po\mds.    These  supports  were 
based  on  70  percent  of  the  December  195ii  parity  prices. 

More  Cora  Eligible  for  Price  Support 
In  the  Commercial  Area  This  Year 

The  quantity  of  1955  corn  eligible  for  price  support  in  the  commercial 
area  is  estimated  to  be  2u:ound  950  million  bushels,  considerably  larger  than 
the  720  million  bushels  in  195U.    Total  production,  including  corn  in  silage, 
in  the  1955  commercial  area  is  about  the  same  as  the  2,U50  million  bushels 
produced  in  the  commercial  area  last  year.    The  percentage  of  eliglbllty 
this  year  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  1951;,  when  about 
UO  percent  of  the  farmers  producing  com  and  30  percent  of  the  com  .were 
eligible  for  support.    The  259  million  bushels  placed  under  price  support 
last  year  was  about  36  percent  of  the  total  quantity  eligible.    With  more 
com  eligible  this  year,  and  with  prices  lower  relative  to  the  support,  the 
quantity  going  under  price  support  probably  will  be  larger  than  in  195U-55. 

Less  Oats,  Barley,  and  Sorghum 
Grain  Going  Under • Price  Support 

Farmers  have  placed  smaller  quantities  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum 
grains  under  price  support  through  October  15  this  year  than  in  the  same  per- 
iod of  1951*.    Although  1955  production  of  each  of  the  3  grains  is  larger  than 
in  195ii,  market  prices  are  higher  relative  to  the  1955  supports.  Through 
October  15  the  quantity  of  oats  placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  was 
19  percent  smaller  than  in  that  period  last  year,  barley  was  down  27  percent, 
and  sorghum  grain  less  than  half.    Record  quantities  of  each  of  the  3  grains 
were  placed  under  price  support  in  195^4-55  (table  19). 
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Table  l8,-  Corn:    Price  supports  and  qusuitity  placed. under  loan  and 
purchase  agreement,  United  States,  19U8-55 


Tear 


National 
average 
support 
price 


Average 

price 
(Nov, -May) 

1/ 


Difference 


:       Quantity  placed  under  : 
:             price  support  : 

:  Loan 

[  Purchase 
agreement 

•    Total  : 

Percentage 
of 

production 


19U8 
19ii9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1951i 
1955 


Dol.  per 
bu. 

l.UU 
l.UO 
l.U? 
1.57 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.58 


Dol.  per 
bu. 

1.20 
1.18 
1.55 
1.66 
l.i*7 
1.U2 
1.38 


Dol.  per 
bu. 

-  .21i 

-  22 
.08 
.09 

-  .13 

-  .18 

-  ,2k 


Mil. 

bu. 

35^,759 
328,935 
5l,55ii 
25,199 
309,127 
368,872 
2/199,277 


Mil. 
bu« 

196,123 
57,781 
2,505 
970 
107,986 
102,33ii 
2/59,521 


Mil. 
bu. 

550,882 
386,716 
5U,059 
26,169 
U17,113 
li71,206 
2/258,798 


Pet. 

15.3 
11.9 
1.8 
.9 
12.7 
lli.8 
2/  8.7 


1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  during  period  when  most  of  the  corn  was 
placed  under  price  support. 
2/  Preliminary. 


Table  19.-  Oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grainy    Quantities  placed  under 
price  support.  United  States,  1951-55  1/ 


Total  for 

season 

\      Through  October  l5 

Grain 

!  1951 

\       1952  i 

1953 

:  19Sh 

i  195U 

:  1955 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

y  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Oats 

13.1 

21.6 

56.0 

75.0 

U8.9 

39.7 

Barley 

!  16.9 

9.9 

U5.2 

115.2 

59.1 

U2.9 

Sorghum 

grain 

't  lh.9 

3.7 

ii5.5 

19.3 

9.0 

1/  Placed  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement. 


Table  20,-  Loan  and  delivery  periods  for  1955  crops 


Grain  ; 

Loans  available  : 
from  time  of  : 
harvest  through  : 

Maturity  date 
of  loans  1/ 

1  Delivery  months  for 
[  most  of  the  grain  1/ 

Com  ! 

I         May  31 

July  31 

Augus  t-September 

Oats 

r         January  31 

April  30 

May-June 

Barley 

:         January  31 

April  30 

May-June 

Sorghum  grain 

:         January  31 

March  31 

April-yarch 

1/  Earlier  maturity  and  delivery  dates  have  been  set  for  some  areas. 
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Salea  of  Feed  Grains  by  CCC 

During  195^-55,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold  I50  million 
bushels  of  com,  about  a  fourth  less  than  the  heavy  sales  in  1953-5^*  Sales 
for  export  toteiled  53  million  bushels,  15  million  more  than  in  1953-5^ •  The 
quantity  sold  because  of  danger  of  deterioration  in  quality  was  much  less 
than  in  1953-5^,  when  CCC  disposed  of  its  remaining  stocks  of  19^8  and  19^9 
com.    Sales  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  were  £lL1  much  larger  than 
in  1953-5^,  with  heavier  export  sales  accounting  for  most  of  the  increase. 


Table  21.-  Feed  Grains:    Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
1953  and  195^  marketing  years  1/ 


To  domestic  consumers 

Item 

[     Itoit  I 

•  For 
'  export 

: Domestic 
;  ssLLes 
[program 

:     Ma-  : 
: suitable : 
:     for  : 
:  storage  : 
v..  2/  : 

Drought 
program 

i/ 

:  Total  . 

Total 
sales 

Com 

1953-5^^ 
195^-55 

,1,000  bu. 
:1,000  bu. 

\  38,363 
:  52,912 

9,599 
lk,60Q 

131,195 

62,  m 

23,616 
20,0^3 

164,  If  10 
97,295 

202,773 
150,207 

Oats  ! 
1953-51^  : 
195^^-55  J 

1,000  bu. 
:1,000  bu.; 

:  321 
l6,6i*2 

if,  200 
15,i^69 

1,659 

h,k02 

13,335 
3,882 

19,194 
23,753 

19,515 
40,395 

Barley  : 
1953-5^  : 
195^-55  : 

1,000  bu.: 
1,000  bu.: 

8,230 
39,204 

203 
147 

297 
l+,358 

813 

500 
5,318 

8,730 
44,522 

Sorghum  grain  : 
1953-5^  : 
195^-55  : 

1,000  cwt; 
1,000  cwt; 

9,3^0 
30,077 

853 
2,06U 

l,6i+0 
3,987 

10 
7,776 

2,503 
13,827 

11,843 
43,904 

1/  Corn  and  sorghum, grain  year  beginning  October,  oats  and  barley  year  begin- 
ning July. 

2/  Sold  at  reduced  prices  because  age  or  other  conditions  made  it  in  danger 
of  deterioration. 

2/  Sold  under  the  Emergency  Drought  Programs. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Conanodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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The  Emergency 
Feed  Program 

An  emergency  feed  program  was  established  in  August  195^>  l>y  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  enable  eligible  farmers  in  drought  areas  to 
obtain  feed  grains  and  mixed  feeds  at  reduced  prices.    Under  the  program  farmers 
have  been  able  to  purchase  designated  surplus  CCC  feed  grains  as  such,  or  in 
approved  mixed  feeds,  from  established  feed  dealers  at  a  reduction  in  cost  of 
$1.00  per  100  poiinds. 

Early  in  1955  the  program  included  over  950  counties,  but  it  was 
greatly  curtailed  by  mid-year,  as  ample  rainfall  eliminated  drought  conditions 
over  large  areas  of  the  coiantry.    The  program  has  been  extended  this  summer  and 
fall  where  emergency  drought  and  storm  conditions  have  prevailed.    In  early 
November  the  program  was  available  to  TO  counties  located  in  the  fo]J.owing 
States : 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  August  195^>  purchase  orders  have 
been  issued  for  nearly  3  million  tons  of  feed.    When  used,  these  purchase  orders 
represent  the  Government's  contribution  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  feed, 
which  has  been  $1.00  per  100  pounds  since  September  15,  195^»    TkM  purchase 
orders  are  converted  to  dealers'  certificates,  which  in  turn  are  used  in  secur- 
ing CCC  grain  at  reduced  prices .    Redemption  of  dealers '  certificates  has 
required  the  movement  of  approximately  20  million  bushels  of  corn,  5  xnillion 
bushels  of  oats,  1  million  bushels  of  barley,  and  ik  million  bushels  of  sorghum 
grains  from  CCC  stocks. 


Colorado 

Kansas 

Nevada 

North  Carolina 


Texas 

Utah 

V^yoming 
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Table  22.-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley:    Domestic  disappearance  and  exports, 
by  quarters.  United  States,  average  19U9-53,  annual  1952-5U 


Year 

•  Oct,- 

-Dec.  1/ 

:  Jan. 

-Mar, 

:    Apr. -June 

:    July-Sept . 

:  Oct.. 

•Sept. 

beginning 

Dom. 

Exports 

Dom. 

'Exports 

\  Dom.  ^Exports 

\  Dom. 

'ExDorts 

\  Dom. 

'Exports 

October 

disap. 

2/ 

|disap. 

\  11 

[disap.]  2/ 

[disap. 

•  ^2/ 

•  — y 

[disap. 

•  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.  Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu .        bu . 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Com 

Average 

19u9-53 

•  1,251 

35 

733 

27 

539  25 

U8li 

19 

3,007 

106 

1952 

1,1^2 

1^6 

729 

33 

501  33 

I466 

28 

2,858 

lilO 

1953  3/ 

l,2ii2 

37 

667 

23 

566  20 

a72 

16 

2,9U7 

96 

195k  3/ 

l,06i4 

19 

659 

28 

52I4  15 

522 

31 

2,769 

93 

Oats 

Average 

19ij9-53  : 

265 

1 

355 

1 

289  1 

U35 

1 

1,31U4 

k 

1952 

256 

1 

369 

1 

266  1 

I4I9 

1 

1,310 

k 

1953  3/ 

262 

1 

353 

1 

273  3/ 

I439 

1 

1,327 

3 

195ii  3/ 

286 

2 

39I4 

6 

303  6 

516 

6 

l,k99 

20 

Barley 

Average 

191)9-53  - 

60 

8 

62 

6 

57  5 

72 

10 

251 

29 

1952 

55 

12 

63 

6 

51  3 

63 

6 

232 

27 

1953  3/  : 

67 

7 

55 

1 

59  k 

8a 

10 

265 

22 

1951  3/  ' 

71 

11 

69 

10 

67  II4 

93 

29 

300 

6I4 

Total  (Million  tons) 

Average 

19ii9-53  : 

140.7 

1.2 

27.7 

.9 

21.1  .8 

22.2 

.8 

111.7 

3.7 

1952 

:  38.0 

1.6 

27.8 

1.1 

19.5  1.0 

21.3 

.9 

106.6 

I4.6 

1953  3/ 

U0.6 

1.2 

25.6 

.7 

21.6  .7 

22.3 

.7 

110.1 

3.3 

195ij  3/ 

•  36.1 

.8 

26.1; 

1.1 

21.1  .9 

23.1 

1.7 

108.7 

U.5 

1/  Includes  all  corn  in  silage,  part  of  which  is  consumed  after  January  1.  2_/  Corn 
and  corn  meal,  oats  and  oatmeal,  barley  and  malt  expressed  in  grain  equivalent. 


3/  Preliminary. 


Table  23.-  Feed  grains:    Receipts  at  primarj"-  markets,  October,  average, 
191^9-53,  1953,  195U,  and  July-Cctober  1955 


October 

1955 

Item 

Average 
.  19149-53 

i  1953 

\    195U  \ 

July 

:  August 

:Septeriber 

[October 

:  1,000 
•  bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

Corn,  12  markets  1/ 
Oats,  12  markets  1/ 
Barley,  U  markets  2/ 

•  38,680 
:  6,781 
10,875 

52,0114 
5,898 
11,056 

21,215 
7,005 
13,861  » 

15,772 
20,319 
21,950 

26,707 
19,3814 
21t,333 

25,360 
7,968 
20,313 

36,108 

i4,7U4 

13,8145 

1/  Clriicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St,  Joseph,  and  Wichita.    Tj  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago 
and  Duluth, 
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Table  2it._  Feed  grains:    Stocks  by  quarters,  United  States,  1953-55  1/ 


Year 

January  1 

*       April  1  1 

July  1 

•    October  1 

:  1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels  1 
Com 

,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1953 
195ii 
19i>l> 

!  2,558,U6l 
•  2,682,062 
!  2,802,231 

1,797,551 
1,992,750 
2,llli,938 

1,263, 2ItO 
I,ii06,e2ii 
1,576,819 

768,790 
919,672 
1,0214,053 

Oats 

1953 
195U 

19?? 

859,386 
836,5U2 
:  1,015,815 

503,787 
U91,190 
621,059 

25it,191 
233,Oli6 
311^,960 

1,065,333 
1,296,578 
l,l430,56U 

Barley 

1953 
195ii 
1955 

16U,253 
178,025 
:  283,838 

97,819 
121i,08l 
207,309 

5l,3Uli 
71,0U1 
130,1438 

236,610 
355,8114 
396,6714 

Sorghum  grains 

1953 

1951i  1 
1955 

:  5U,085 
79,196 
189,807 

2/ 

2/ 
2/ 

7,318 
22,021 
•  71,066 

1/  stocks  in  all  positions,  including  stocks  on  farms,  at  terminal  markets,  in- 


terior  mills,  elevators,  and  warehouses,  and  Government-owned.  2/  Total  stocks  not 
reported. 


Table  25.-  Feed  grains:    Distribution  of  October  1  stocks.  United  States, 
average  191i9-53,  annual  1953-55 


Year 

Farm 

\  Terminal 
\  market 

:     Conmodity  : 
:       Credit  : 

Interior  mill, 
elevator,  and 

:  Total 

: Corporation  1/  : 

warehouse 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

Com 

Average 

I9I49-53  : 
1953 
195li 
1955 

396,135 
329,625 
359, 3U6 
•  306,877 

22,015 
9,365 
18,052 
31,710 

252,980 
38l4,U00 
1467,337 
559,7214 

59,381 
15,1400 
714,1437 
125,7142 

730,511 
768,790 
919,672 
1,0214,053 

Oats 

Average 

19149-53 
1953 
195U 
1955 

1,014/4,781 
978,1496 
1,182,323 
>  1,292,0147 

28,653 
27,122 
26,377 
37,581 

273 
92I4 
9,323 
13,857 

55,UOU 
58,791 
78,555 
87,079 

1,129,111 
1,065,333 
1,296,578 
1,1430  ,  5614 

Barley 

Average 

I9I49-53 
1953 
I95I4 
1955 

•  156,772 

•  1149,793 
226,695 
253,1492 

26,076 
114,631 
23,U95 
28,U68 

1,70B 
IOI4 
3,732 
3,332 

71,587 
72,082 
101,892 
11].  382 

256,1143 
236,610 
355,8114 
396,6714 

Sorghum  grains 

Average 

I9I49-53 
1953 
I95I4 
1955- 

5,758 
:  3,a6 

3,179 
:  5,392 

7,231 
1,223 
5,233 
20,1430 

9hh 
13 
2,261 
3,382 

12,811 
2,666 
11,3148 
ii  14,862 

26,7l4l4 

7,318 
22,021 
714,066 

1/  In  bins  or  other  storage  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC.    Other  CCC-oimed  grain  is 


included  in  stocks  at  other  positions. 
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Table  26,-  Corn:    Stocks  owned  by  CCC,  by  States  and  position, 

October  1,  1955 


•  CCC 

bin 

[  Country 

:  Sub- 

•  Terminal 

:  In 

»     l/X  cUlox  U 

Tntal 
>  lUUcLX 

i elevators 

[elevators 

1  / 

-  ■  — 

>    X  J  vJWVJ 

X,  \J\J\) 

1  onn 

1  nnn 

1  nnri 
X,  uuu 

bu 

bii 

hn 

ho  . 

uu  • 

817 

UX( 

81 7 
ux  / 

28n 

^n7 

r  cXiilojr  X V eulXct 

1  87 

XU  f 

8  07 
U7  ( 

1  287 
X,  to  ( 

•  in  nnfi 

>     XVJ  ,  \J\JKJ 

X, 

U  JX 

12 
x<c , 

J.nu3.ctflirl  < 

1  7fi7 

X,  f  U  ( 

U^7 

28  l67 

XXVJ  J  VAJU 

12 

xc ,UJ7 

x;?o 

1  276 

1?^  R7^ 

7  o*^n 

1  01 
X7X 

8  c;m 

1  QQ 

X77 

87 

6  6t^9 

o,o  JX 

X,U  ( U 

Ji  jy^ 

2  972 

87  7nJi 

Xwff  a 

'  20^5  ^iil 

«         J  Jm-x 

1.77'' 

X,  (  J  ^ 

7  li6l 

580 

21^2  Oii7 

•  12. 80^ 

806 

W  w  V 

J 

929 

7^-7 

300 

III- Sill 

1  7X1 

52 

1  289 
X,  i:u7 

•   '^7  27^ 

8t;i 

ji2  791 
U<- ,  )  yj 

>  121 
>^ , xtx 

17  "^87 

"^62 

190 

X7v 

9nn 

77  l6n 

TToT^  Q  9  € 

XveulSelS 

X? 

■^88 

2t^ 

7  2  111 

ruASTj  XelllU.  a 

i«i 

xP 

27 

■^1 

-'-7'+ 

26ii 

822 

•518 

266 

78)i 

iiXaUeunel 

16 

x^ 

l6 

Xw 

UUUXOXeUlct 

2  in 

210 

P 
c 

o 
c 

Colorado  j 

!  7 

16 

207 



230 

Wasb"5  ncrtoii  ! 

803 

803 

Oregon 

963 

963 

California 

6 

UOO 

a06 

Chicago  in  transit  3/  < 

iijOOO 

UjOOO 

Portland  in  transit"^/  ' 

i4.725 

ii.725 

Total  i 

•550,999 

83,996 

9,265 

22,3314 

1U,706 

681,300 

1/  In  transit  figures  represent  an  estimate  based  on  outstanding  loading  orders 
issued  within  each  State, 
2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 
3/  Data  not  available  by  States. 

Source:    Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  Grain  Division. 
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Table  2?.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  byproduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  corn  and  barley  processing,  September  and  October  1955,  with  comparisons  \J 


:  Production 

Stocks 

2/ 

Commodity 

:  1951^-55: 

Sept. 

:  1955 

1955 

:  season  : 
:      3/  : 

Sept.  1, 

Oct.  1; 

195li 

July 

\  Aug. 

Sept. 

I95I4 

19514 : 

Aug.  1 

•Sept.  I* 
'•  '• 

Oct.  1 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

1*58.6 

150.7 

Soybean  cake  Eind  meal 

:  5,70ii.8 

257.7 

ij93.5 

I429.5 

61.6 

98.3 

69.2 

37.2 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

:  2,515.U 

260.5 

78.3 

103.  li 

233.3 

192.6 

205.0 

203.1 

169. 7 

150.2 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  5iili.8 

76.8 

36.8 

lj6.8 

56.2 

38.0 

39.8 

27.7 

26.2 

21.7 

Peanut  cake  Euid  meeLL 

18.5 

2.6 

1.2 

.8 

.6 

2.0 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

.5 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

117.5 

10.3 

8.0 

10.3 

9.5 

5.0 

5.6 

5.6 

5.7 

3.9 

Total 

8,901.0 

607.9 

617.8 

620. U 

729.1 

388.3 

313.3 

336.3 

272 .0 

213.5 

Corn  gluten  feed  and  meal 

1,00U.6 

79.2 

79.3 

90.9 

82.3 

sM 

u/ 

5^9 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

17.9 

23.5 

22.6 

26.8 

14.1 

6.0 

5.3 

C  Q 

5.9 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

250.2 

16.8 

li4.8 

19. a 

23.6 

14.1 

3.3 

1.3 

2.6 

2.3 

y 

Wheat  millfeeds 

U,U77.1 

397.1 

356.1 

371.6 

377.9 

V 

hi 

h/ 

Rice  millfeeds 

303.0 

26.7 

28.0 

30. 14 

30.1 

V 

y 

V 

A3^alfa  meal 

1,333.0 

I8li.2 

253. ii 

211.5 

II4O.3 

309.1 

3iil.l 

l428,l4 

1453.1 

Fish  meaJ. 

225.0 

33.2 

50.2 

35.3 

29.5 

V 

y 

y 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

8.1) 

.5 

.7 

.6 

.5 

y 

y 

h/ 

IT/ 

y 

Foreign  trade 

Imports 

Exports 

1951i-55: 

1955 

19514-55 

1955 

season  : 
3/  : 

Sept. 

195ti 

July 

\  Aug. 

Sept. 

season  ; 
3/  : 

Sept .  ■ 

19514  : 

July 

.'  Aug. 

Sept. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  neaJ. 

0 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

273.3 

3.5 

30.3 

23.0 

29.6 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meeil 

32.3 

2.0 

3.7 

3.0 

3.3 

167.5 

28.6 

19.1 

20.8 

2I4.I 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76.2 

10.3 

5.9 

13.2 

11.9 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

1.6 

0 

.5 

.1 

.2 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

62.8 

6.2 

2.7 

1.8 

7.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

95.1 

9.1 

6.1; 

i4.8 

10.9 

518.6 

I42.I1 

55.6 

57.1 66.0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

99.5 

12.2 

"  "8.3 

i4.3 

^.9 

9.3 

y 

.2 

.7 

6.5 

Fish  meal 

82.5 

5.7 

6.0 

h.h 

U.3 

V 

y 

y 

Tankage  : 

12.6 

l.U 

1.1 

.9 

1.0 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains  ; 

1,136 

Com,  including  meal 

123 

37 

126 

96 

92,632 

3,629 

11,767 

8,088 

11,351 

Oats,  Including  oatmesLL  : 

20,0214 

758 

622 

1143 

103 

15,1428 

3I45 

2,Ol49 

1,612 

2,175 

Barley,  including  malt 

21i,0O9  2, 

90I4 

691» 

1458 

5I4O 

143,1489 

2,791 

9,017 

12,170 

8,051 

Sorghum  grain 

V 

y 

V 

V 

a7,733 

1,828 

8,322 

7,665 

6,6148 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

19^5 

195U-55 

season  3/  :    August  : 

September  :      June  : 

July 

:    August      :  September 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1; 

000 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn  ; 

Wet-processing  ; 

138,568 

10,609 

10,919 

11, 

912 

10,938 

12, 

,5l4l 

11,358 

Distilled  spirits  and  : 

alcohol  : 

22,U60 

1,299 

1,567 

1, 

987 

1,008 

1 

,771 

2,177 

Barley  : 

77,257 

Malt  liquors  : 

7,207 

6,005 

8, 

063 

7,5l47 

7 

,9114 

6,l6l4 

Distilled  spirits  and 

alcohol  : 

5,253 

297 

376 

li36 

251i 

U33 

520 

1/  Data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price,  Waterhouse,  eind  Company,  New  York.    2/  At  proces- 
sors' plants.    3/  October-September  year  for  all  items  except  oats  and  barley,  irtiich  is  July-June,    k/  Not 
reported. 
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Index  of  Articles  and  Statistics, 
The  Feed  Situation,  1955 

Issue  -  Release  date 

Barley:    Supply  and  distribution   Jan.  U,  May  23,  July  29,  Sept.  22,  Nov.  23 

Byproduct  feeds: 

Estimated  supply  for  feed   Jan.  U,  May  23,  Nov,  23 

High-protein  feed  supply  per  animal    Jan.  U,  Nov,  23 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal:    Supply  and 

distribution    Jan.  h,  May  23,  Nov,  23 

Production  and  stocks    Each  issue 

Canada  and  Argentina: 

Feed  grain  supplies  and  expprts    May  23,  Sept.  22 

Corn: 

Acreage  allotments   Jan.  U,  March  31 

Price  support  program   Each  issue 

Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ...  Nov.  23 

Supply  and  distribution   May  23,  July  29,  Sept.  22,  Nov,  23 

Feed  grains : 

Acreage  and  production   Jan.  h,  March  31,  July  29,  Se'.t.22, 

Nov,  23 

Disappearance   ,   Jan.  hy  May  23,  July  29,  Nov,  23 

Exports  and  imports    Each  issue   ^ 

Feed  concentrate  balance  and 

livestock  units    Jan,  h,  May  23,  July  29,  Sept,  22,  Nov,  23 

Government  price  support  prcgrams    Each  issue 

Prices,  price  ratios,  and  indexes    Each  issue 

Price  relationships    Jan.  U,  March  31,  July  29 

Receipts  at  primary  markets   Each  issue 

Sales  by  farmers    July  29 

Supplies  >  Each  issue 

Stocks    Jan.  h,  March  31,  May  23,  July  29,  Nov.  23 

Feed  situation  by  regions    Nov.  23 

Government  drought  relief  program   March  31,  May  23,  July  29,  Nov.  23 

Hay: 

Supplies  and  disappearance    Each  issue 

Livestock  -  feed  price  relationships    May  23,  Sept.  22,  Nov,  23 

Livestock  numbers  and  feed  requirements  ...  March  31,  May  23,  July  29,  Nov.  23 

Molasses  for  feed   Jan.  h 

Oats: 

Supply  and  distribution   May  23,  July  29,  Sept,  22,  Nov.  23 

Sorghum  grains: 

Supplies  and  stocks    March  31,  Sept.  22,  Nov.  23 


Special  Articles  in 
The  Feed  Situation,  1955 

High-protein  feed  supply  per  animal 


unit  -  a  revised  series    Jan.  k 

Corn  acreage  allotment  for  1955    March  31 

Review  of  feed  grain  price  support 

programs  for  recent  years    May  23 

Comparison  of  feed  grain  prices   July  29 

Outlook  for  1955-56    Nov.  23 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this 
publication,  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  should  be 
changed,  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the 
whole  sheet  to: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Washington  25s  D»C. 


